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PINDAR, PYTHIAN XI. 


THE story of Orestes in Pindar’s Pythian XI presents two problems. First, 
there is the manner of its introduction ; as Wilamowitz says, ‘ ganz dusserlich ist die 
Verbindung mit dem Mythos'.’ After praising the victory of the Theban Thrasydaeus 
in the Pythian Games Pindar moves with astonishing abruptness to the story of 
Agamemnon’s death and the vengeance of Orestes. At first sight nothing could be 
more superficial than the way in which Pindar passes to the myth. Thrasydaeus has 
glorified his home 

év adveais apovparr IIvAdda 
vixav £evov Adxwvos ’Operra, 
tov 5n hovevopevov tratpds KTA, 


—‘ winning in the rich ploughlands of Pylades, the friend of Spartan Orestes, whom 
when his father was murdered, etc.’ The transition to the myth seems to be effected 
by a mere association of ideas. Delphi suggests Pylades, who suggests Orestes, 
whose story is told. But this difficulty is small compared with the second. The 
scholiast’s comment on the whole myth, é rois <£js odddpa dxaipw rapexBace 
éxpyoaro?, has been endorsed by most scholars, and the relevance of the story of 
Orestes to Pindar’s main theme is an unsolved problem*. What has the tragic story 
of Agamemnon’s murder to do in a hymn sung at Thebes for a Theban athlete, and 
what can be Pindar’s motive for introducing it ? 


I, 


Pindar’s choice of a myth is not always explained by the words with which he 
introduces it. On the contrary, he often employs an apparently superficial motive to 
introduce a myth whose real meaning is of great weight and importance. But both 
the superficial means of introduction and the real lesson contained in the myth may 
usually be explained by reference to the poem which contains them. For 
instance, in Olympian I the real importance of the myth of Pelops is that it is a lesson 
on the bad and the good king, on Tantalus who abused the gods’ kindness and was 
punished and on Pelops who trusted in them and was rewarded. As such the myth 
is relevant to Hieron, who has it in his power to become either a bad king like Tantalus 
or a good king like Pelops. But this profound lesson is not adumbrated in the 
words which introduce the myth. For this Pindar simply makes use of the connec- 
tion between Pelops and Olympia which he founded as a Lydian colony. Hieron 
has won at Olympia, and this, it seems, is a good enough reason to tell the story of 
Pelops. The real meaning of the myth is kept till the end of the poem with its 
solemn words on the high duties of kingship. So in considering Pythian XI we need 
not expect the way in which the myth is introduced to throw any light on its essential 
relevance, nor need we assume that the lighthearted association of names which 
starts it necessarily shows that Pindar had not something very serious on his mind. 
We should rather try to see what connection, if any, Orestes has with the festival at 
which the ode was sung, and what lesson Pindar intends by telling this story of 
murder and revenge. 

The first question then is—why does Pindar mention Orestes at all in a Theban 


1 Pindaros p. 260. ’ Cf. L. R. Farnell, The Works of Pindar I 
2 Schol. Pyth. XI 23 a. p. 146. 
NO. IIl., VOL. XXX. I 
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poem? Has his presence here some justification in Theban rites or tradition? 
Hitherto there has been little known connection between Orestes and Thebes, but a 
papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, published by Italian scholars, throws a new light on the 
problem. The papyrus is short and fragmentary, but its language leaves no doubt 
that it contains the beginning of a poem by the Boeotian poetess Corinna. It 
consists of a title and the middle part of five lines: 


OPEZTAZ 


pojas pev ’Qxiave Acrooa z[ 
Jiapdv daos ceAdva oracal 
Jy + “Opn & és Ards auBpori[ 
|; Féeapos év avOeor yeyal 
Jovy xopos av’ errdrovAor[OeiBav 


The metre of the fragment is not obvious and therefore all supplements are extremely 
hazardous, but Coppola’s fo[ds in 1 seems probable and Diehl’s [@«{Bav in 5 gives a 
more than probable sense, even if it is not verbally right. In 3 it looks as if ceAdvo 
were the subject, and in that case we must divide not ceAdvas raca{ but ceAdva oracal 
and assume that Corinna wrote some word like oraca[yéva. In most places we must 
leave the fragment unsupplemented, but even so its relevance to Pythian II will soon 
be clear. 

First, there is the title ‘"Opéoras, which can only mean that the poem was 
connected with Orestes and told his story. Corinna, as we know from the Berlin 
papyrus, wrote narrative stories, and not only are Helicon and Cithaeron and The 
Daughters of Asopus traditional Boeotian legends, but the other names of poems 
which survive are equally Boeotian. Titles like Bowrds, ‘Err’ éri On Bas, Edwvovpin, 
FidAaos, speak for themselves; her KardAovs dealt with the return of Orion to 
Boeotia and her Muvovades with the daughters of Orchomenus. She seems to have 
confined herself to Boeotian stories, as was right in one who said of her own work : 


Kara yepot’ auropeva 
Tavaypidero. Aevxorwer dvs * 
peya 8 euns yeyabe roXdis 
AcyoupoxwriAns évor7s?. 


There is, then, a strong presumption that her ’Opéoras also told a ‘ fine old’ Boeotian 
story, and if so Pindar had at least some reason for his choice of the story of Orestes 
in a poem for a Theban victor sung at Thebes. 

Corinna’s contribution does not end with this important fact. The occasion of 
her own song throws light on that of Pindar’s. The word érrdrovAov in 5 must 
refer to Thebes and so far as the sense is concerned it does not matter whether we 
supplement with O¢iBav or aorv or woAw or rovpyov. Like Pindar, Corinna composed 
her song to be sung at Thebes. Moreover, we know at what time of the day and 
night it was sung. The moon is mentioned in 2, and this surely indicates the hour 
of the performance. Coppola thinks that the subject of the sentence is the Dawn, 
and that Corinna follows the familiar Homeric phrases which tell of the Dawn rising 
from the streams of Ocean. The difficulty about this view is that in it the Dawn 
does something to the light of the moon, and Coppola assumes that the Dawn makes 
the moon turn pale. But such an idea seems too rhetorical for Corinna. The 
earliest parallel in Greek poetry is in Nonnus XLVII¢ 279, and the passages which 
Coppola quotes from Lucan ® and Statius‘* are concerned not with the moon but the 


1 P.S.I. X (1934). No. 1174. The fragment 2 Fr. 2 Diehl. 3 VIII 778-9. 
was first published with a full discussion by G. * Theb. II 134-140. 
Coppola, Introduzione a Pindaro pp. 231-242. 
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stars—a simpler and older idea. If we make ceAdva the subject, the sense is more 
natural. The moon rises from the streams of Ocean, as she does in Homeric 
Hymn XXXII 7-8: 

evr’ dv am’ ’Qxeavoio Aoeaaapévyn xpda xaddv 

cipata éercapevyn ThAavyea Sia LeAjvyn . . . 


In that case it is possible that the missing word at the end of 1 is something that 
means ‘ spreads’ or ‘raises.’ In any case we are concerned with the rising of the 
moon. ' 

Such nocturnal song-singing was not uncommon in Thebes. The Chorus in 
Oedipus Tyrannus 1089-1903 refers to dancing all night long at the time of the full 
moon, and in general Theban zavvvyides were familiar to Attic poets. Euripides 
knows that the Theban Dionysus holds his rites vixrwp tra rodAd (Bacch. 486), and 
his Bacchants sing of their ravviéy.o: ydpo (ibid. 863). Moreover Pindar himself 
wrote hymns for such occasions, as he says explicitly in Pythian III 77-9: 

GAN’ ereifarbar pev eyav eGedw 
Marpi, rav Kovpa: wap éudv rpoOupov ovv 
Tlavi peArovrar Gaya 


4 > , 
wEeuvav Oedv EVVUX Lat. 


When we turn to Pythian XI, we find that it too was not sung by day. The time of 
singing is given in 10 as axpg aiv eorépg. That this does not mean at the middle of 
the dusk but at the end of the dusk, when it is already night, is shown by a passage 
of Aristotle quoted by Athenaeus VIII 353 b.1. He says that owls and ravens, who 
cannot see by day, vixtrwp tiv tpodyv éavrois Onpevovor Kai ov macav vixta dAAGa TH 
axpeomepov. It is clear that he regarded 7 axpéowepos as being part of night; it is the 
time when dusk has already passed into dark. Pindar’s poem was then sung at the 
first hour of night, and its hour is not far removed from that of Corinna’s sung with 
with the rising of the moon. 

Next, Corinna’s song was sung in the spring. This is proved by the words 
Féapos év dvOeor. Moreover, she indicates that this is the beginning of a new year, 
for she mentions the undying Seasons coming from Zeus. Homer makes the return 
of the seasons mark a new year in similar languages : 

GAX’ Gre by p’ eviauTds Env repi 8 Erparrov Gpat («x 469) 

but he does not indicate at what time of our year this is. Nor indeed did the 
Greeks have any uniform notion when the New Year was. In Rhodes it was 
certainly spring, as the Swallow Song shows. In Samos the eipeowvyn sung by the 
children shows that there too it was the spring and that the coming of the New Year 
was regarded as coincident with the return of Apollo to his Samian shrine after his 
winter holiday among the Hyperboreans.2 The same idea existed at Thebes. 
Corinna’s mention of the “Opn shows that she is concerned with an annual spring 
festival, and Pindar’s Paean I (fr. 35) shows that the return of the ‘Qpa: was con 
nected with Apollo : 

in in, viv 6 mavreAns ’Eviavris 

Qpar te Oepiyovor 
mwrdéiurmov aorv OnBas er7jrAOov 
"ArodAAwu daira fidnowrépavov ayovres* 


At Thebes, as in Samos, the return of the Seasons was connected with a festival of 
Apollo. For such a festival Corinna may well have written her ’Opéoras. For the 
story of Orestes was not unprecedented in a hymn composed for such an 
occasion. Two fragments of Stesichorus’ ’Opéorea show that it was sung in the 


1 Cf. O. Schroeder, Pindars Pythien p. 103. 2 Cf. Wilamowitz, Pindaros pp. 186-7. 
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spring,’ and since Apollo played an important part in the story, it was probably sung 
at his festival. In Pythian XI Apollo certainly is important. Pindar summons the 
Theban heroines, Semela, Ino Leucothea, and Alcmene to come 


Tap MeXiav xpveéwv és aduTov tpurddwv 
Onoavpov, dv wepiaAX’ éeripace Aokias, 
Iopjviov 8 ovipagev, aAaGea pavriwv Boxov. (4-6) 


The song seems to be sung in the Ismenion, Apollo’s shrine in Thebes, which held 
the tripods of the OnBayeveis and was a seat of divination by the inspection of burnt 
offerings. 

Pindar’s poem, then, was closely connected with the festival of Apollo, and 
since in this, as in its time of performance and its mention of Orestes, it agrees with 
Corinna’s ‘Opéoras, it seems likely that it was written for a festival of the same 
character as hers. Moreover, it is remarkable that in this Epinician heroines play 
an important part. Not only are three summoned to Apollo’s shrine, but Melia, the 
mother of Ismenus, is regarded as already established in the shrine. This pre- 
dominance of heroines would explain why Pindar and Corinna, a man and a woman, 
could both write for similar occasions. Corinna wrote naturally for an occasion 
which honoured the heroines of her own sex; Pindar, the author of Maiden-Songs, 
could with equal propriety write for the same occasion. It must, however, be noted 
that Pindar does not mention the time of year. The parallel with Corinna points to 
the spring, and if the festival is in the spring after Thrasydaeus’ victory, it must be in 
the following calendar year, since the Pythian Games were held in August. Since 
Pindar seldom mentions the time of year, there is little difficulty in this. Nor did he 
mind leaving a considerable interval between an athletic victory and its celebration 
in song. Olympian IX, for instance, was composed at least two years after 
Epharmostus’ victory in the Olympian Games of 466 B.c., and in Olympian X Pindar 
apologizes for his delay in delivering the ode. Nor are the reasons for such a delay 
hard to find in the case of Pythian XI. The victor’s return was a great event, 
and his countrymen would be willing to wait for a grand festival, like that of 
Apollo, for itscelebration. Apollo was the national god of Boeotia, and the payment of 
the victor’s thanks to him was inevitably right. Moreover, this national character of 
the festival justified Pindar in introducing political themes into his poem. In the 
same way after the eclipse of April 30, 462 B.c., he voiced his fears and doubts in a 
Theban Paean written for Apollo. 


II. 


The fragment of Corinna shows among other things that the choice of the myth 
of Orestes in a Theban poem is not necessarily out of place. It has at least a super- 
ficial relevance in that Orestes was known in Thebes and connected with Apollo at 
whose shrine the poem was sung. But the deeper significance of the myth is of 
more importance and deserves close consideration. It is at least unlikely that 
Pindar would have no serious motive in telling a tragic story with an obvious moral 
which he certainly underlines. The natural supposition is that his powerful treat- 
ment of the story implies some definite reason for his choice of it, and the unravelling 
of his motives for this must now be attempted. 

Pythtan XI is a national Theban poem. It is therefore remarkable that Pindar 
goes out of his way to call Orestes Adxwv and closes the poem with praise of the 
Spartan heroes, Castor and Polydeuces. More than this, his whole treatment of the 
story of Orestes has a strong Spartan colouring. The murder of Agamemnon is 
placed at Amyclae, and in this Pindar follows the version of Stesichorus. The role 


1 Frs, 13-14 Diehl. 
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of the Nurse also comes from Stesichorus, though Pindar changes her name. Homer, 
who makes Orestes an Argive, says nothing of the Nurse and sets the murder at 
Mycenae. The Spartan version, which Pindar follows, took shape in the sixth 
century, but it did not have a wide circulation in Greece, and it is remarkable that 
Pindar should assume that it was both intelligible and appropriate to a Theban 
audience. A natural explanation for this may be found in the traditional ties which 
existed between Boeotia and Sparta, ties which went back to the Heroic Age and 
still meant much to Pindar. Heracles, the son of the Theban Alcmene, was the 
ancestor of the Spartan kings, but a closer connection existed in the famous clan of 
the Aiyeida:.1 This clan had helped the Spartans to conquer Laconia and taken 
Amyclae for them when they failed. Their first home was Thebes, but it had sent a 
branch to Sparta which settled and survived there in honour and security. In the 
fifth century the clan was still important. Herodotus (JV 149) says that at Sparta 
there was a peydAn pvdAy Aiyedov, and at Thebes there was a darpia Aiyedav (Schol. 
Pind. Pyth. V to1). Moreover, the connection between the two branches of the 
clan was a source of pride to Pindar. In J/sthmian VII 14 ff., in an enumeration of 
great events in Theban heroic history, he asks° 


7 Awpid’ amoxiav ovvexev opp 

eoracas eri oppo 

Aaxedarpoviwy, €Aov & ’ApixAas 

Atyeidar oeOev Exyovor, pavtevpact IvOiors ; 


‘Or because you set up on its feet the Dorian colony of Lacedaemonians, and your 
descendants, the Aegids, took Amyclae at the bidding of the Pythian Oracle?’ A tie, 
formed in the past like this, was still a reality for Pindar. 

Pindar, moreover, had special reasons for basing a connection between Thebes 
and Sparta on the Aegids. For he himself was an Aegid. In Pythian V, written for 
the Dorian King of Cyrene, he makes this clear, After praising Apollo’s care for the 
Spartans he goes on to say: 

To 8 eudv yapver 
dd Lrdpras erjparov KXeéos, 
dev yeyevvapevor 
ixovro Onpavde huores Aiyetdat, 
€uol marépes, cv Oewv arep, (72-6) 


‘And he proclaims my well-prized glory which I have from Sparta. From thence 
were sprung the men who came to Thera, the Aegids, kinsmen to me, not without 
the Gods.’ Here Pindar claims a connection with Cyrene because the Cyreneans 
also are members of the Aegid clan. It had branches in Thebes, Sparta, Thera and 
Cyrene. Pindar was proud of this connection between himself and prominent 
members of Dorian society, and it disposed him to be friendly towards Sparta. 

This affection for Sparta is prominent in Pythian XI. The hero of the myth is 
called a Laconian, although he was usually considered an Argive, and may even have 
had some standing in Thebes. Again, Pindar ends by praising lolaus, Castor and 
Polydeuces. Iolaus was a Theban hero, but the Dioscuri were the characteristic 
divinities of Sparta. The conjunction of the three names means that in Thebes and 
in Sparta there was a tradition of heroic achievement which was a bond between the 
two cities. A somewhat similar point is made by Pindar in Isthmian V 32, where 
the Dioscuri in Sparta are paralleled by Iolaus in Thebes and Perseus in Argos: 

év 8 OnBats irrocdas 'loAaos 
yépas éxer. Llepoeis 5 év"Apyet, Kaoropos 8’ atx— 
pa TloAvdevxeds 7’ er’ Evpwra peeOpors. 


1 Cf. Wilamowitz, Pindaros pp. 477-450. 
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‘In Thebes the horseman Iolaus is honoured, in Argos Perseus, and strong Castor 
and Polydeuces on the stream of Eurotas.’ Nor does Pindar leave any doubt at the 
end of Pythian XI. Not only does he mention the Spartan heroes by name, but he 
underlines the place of their dwelling and the manner of it as it was accepted in Sparta: 


kat Kaoropos Biav 
aé te, avat TloAvdevxes, viol Gear, 
s \ 9 = o / 
Td pev Tap’ apap dpa Oeparvas, 
7d & oixéovras évdov ’OAvprov. 


‘Strong Castor, and you prince Polydeuces, you sons of gods, who dwell one day in 
graves below Therapne, and Olympus holds you on the morrow.’ The emphatic 
close makes it clear that Pindar was seriously concerned with the Spartan twin- 
brethren and regarded them as types of manly virtue such as any Theban would wish 
his sons to be. 

There is then in Pythian XI a strong Spartan colouring. Pindar, himself a 
Theban writing for a Theban festival, goes out of his way to tell a Spartan story and 
praise Spartan virtues. His immediate justification and superficial reason for telling 
the story of Orestes must of course be that somehow Orestes was connected with the 
festival. How this came to be we have no evidence, but it is possible that his 
presence was due to Delphi. Wilamowitz showed that when Pindar made Strophius 
dwell at the foot of Parnassus he followed a tradition not used by Aeschylus or any 
other known poet.' The same point is made earlier in the poem at 15, when Delphi 
is said to be in the ploughlands of Pylades. For Pindar Strophius and Pylades 
came from Delphi, and this may indicate that there was a Delphian version of the 
story. Moreover, the poem is in honour of Apollo, the Delphian God, and Apollo 
was essential to the story of Orestes. Orestes’ presence at Thebes may naturally be 
connected with Apollo, under whose guidance he killed Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra. 
Pindar’s sources lay in Sparta and Delphi, and when he used them, he must have 
had good reasons for preferring them to Homer. 

Pindar tells the story of Orestes in an undeniably tragic spirit. His is much 
more than a story of revenge as it is in Homer, and it has no resemblance to the high 
tale of 


Gewv te ydpous avipav te Saitas kai Oarias paxapwv? 


such as Stesichorus seems to have told. In a short compass Pindar finds time to 
discuss the motives of the tragic murderess Clytaemnestra, to speak of Cassandra, 
to stress the helplessness of Orestes, véa xefaAa, when he was sent off by night 
to Strophius, and to tell as well the main events of the story. The effect of this 
insistence on grim or pathetic details shows that Pindar treated the story with great 
seriousness and expected his hearers to treat it in the same spirit. This has, ot 
course, been noted and reasons for it have been advanced. Wilamowitz* argued 
powerfully that the poem is really a record of Pindar’s own feelings when he returned 
to Thebes from his visit to Syracuse in 476, only to find himself attacked by his 
countrymen for consorting with tyrants. By this hypothesis Wilamowitz explains 
various points. First, he takes aivav $Bpw in 55 of Pindar enemies; secondly, he 
thinks that xaxoAdyo. roAirac of Clytaemnestra’s enemies in 28 was suggested to 
Pindar by the evil speech of his own citizens against himself; thirdly, he takes the 
reference to tyranny in 53 to be Pindar’s abjuration of any affection for the tyrannies 
of Theron and Hieron. On this basis he constructs a picture of Pindar returning 
home in 474 to find himself slandered and defending himself against his enemies. 


1 Aischylos : Ovestie 11 p. 251. 3 Pindaros p. 263. 
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Wilamowitz’s interpretation is undoubtedly powerful and attractive. It faces the 
difficulties and finds answers to them. But these answers are not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Each of his points is open to criticism. First, the reference to aivay jPpw in 
55 Occurs in a context which has no connection with Pindar and his enemies but is 
concerned with the victor who, if he leads a modest life, will leave a good name 
to his children. This is the doctrine of Pythian I, where the reputations of the good 
Croesus and the evil Phalaris are contrasted, and it is more than once put forward by 
Pindar in his advice to victors. Secondly, it is hard to believe that when Pindar 
speaks of xaxoAdyou roXtra, he can really be thinking of the evil speech from which he 
has himself suffered. For this means that Pindar implicitly compares himself with 
the murderess Clytaemnestra. The mere hint of such a comparison would surely be 
an admission of guilt. Thirdly, if in his denial of tyrannies Pindar refers to his late 
host in Sicily, it is curious that a man so serious as he was should after this write 
three odes for Hieron, Pythian III probably in this same year of 474, Pythian I 
in 470, and Pythian II probably in 468. Moreover, if Pindar is defending himself, 
the myth has little or no relevance, and Wilamowitz is right when he says ‘ it is one 
of his darkest songs.’ But though Pindar has different reasons for introducing 
myths, he usually has a reason, even if it is pure decoration, and here the tragic 
temper shows that he has something on his mind. This can hardly be a conscious 
sense of injustice at the way he has been treated in Thebes, since the point of 
Orestes’ story is the triumph of justice over wickednessin theend. On Wilamowitz’s 
view Pindar would, unconsciously perhaps, symbolize himself as Clytaemnestra, and 
since the myth tells of her rightful punishment, this would mean that Pindar regards 
himself as in the wrong and deserving an aweful fate. With this conclusion the 
whole temper of the poem is at variance. 

Wilamowitz bases his view on the assumption that the poem was written in 474. 
The scholiasts say that Thrasydaeus won twice, as a boy in 474 and as a man in 454. 
The lists on which such information was based were good but meagre, and no doubt 
the name Thrasydaeus appeared under the two dates. Both dates have an equally 
good claim to be right, except that for the later there is some discrepancy about 
what event Thrasydaeus won. From the poem it look as if he won the foot-race, 
since this is the natural interpretation of yupvdv éri ordéiov in 49. But the scholiasts 
differ on what the event of 454 was. Inscr. a says diavAov 7 ordéduov, while Inscr. b says 
SiavAw. It may be doubted whether SiavAos should be called ordé:os, and Thrasydaeus 
seems to have won the single foot-race. But the scholiasts at least record a doubt, 
and one of their traditions said that it was the ordéios. The objection then does not 
seem seriously to impair the view otherwise tenable that the poem was written 
for the victory of 454. The later date suits the internal evidence as well as the 
earlier, and if we wish to decide between them we must look for a deciding factor 
elsewhere. This may perhaps be found in the political circumstances of the two 
dates. Pindar’s poetry often takes its colour from the problems and events which 
were uppermost in his mind when he wrote, and the remarkable peculiarites of 
Pythian XI may perhaps be illuminated by reference to the two years 474 and 454 
and what they meant for Thebes. 

We have seen that the poem is noticeably pro-Spartan and has a marked Spartan 
colouring. Now in 474 most Thebans of Pindar’s class must have felt that Sparta 
was a potential enemy and Athens a potential friend. Soon after the Persian defeat 
Sparta had tried to oust Thebes from the Amphictyonic Council (Plut. Them. 20), 
but the attempt had been frustrated by Themistocles, who for good Athenian 
reasons did not want Sparta’s power strengthened to the north of Cithaeron. 474 


1 The problem is discussed with great care Thrasydaeus of 454 is different from the Thrasy- 
and fairness by Farnell, The Works of Pindar 11  daeus of 474. 
pp. 221-5. It is of course possible that the 
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was hardly the time for an aristocratic Theban poet to emphasize his own relations 
with Sparta or to praise Spartan heroes. In 454 the situation wasreversed. Athens 
was a proved enemy and Sparta a possible friend. In 457 the Athenian army of 
Myronides had defeated the Boeotians at Oenophyta and conquered their country. 
The Boeotian League had been dissolved, and the political system in which Pindar 
had been brought up was annihilated. On the other hand, earlier in the same year 
Sparta had defeated the Athenians at Tanagra and was still at war with them. In 
454 the Athenians were deeply and desperately engaged in Egypt, and it looked as if 
at any moment Sparta might take the offensive against her and liberate Boeotia. 
Aristocratic Boeotians might well look to Sparta for help, and no feelings would be 
hurt when Pindar touched with affection on Spartan stories and Spartan virtues. So 
far as the Spartan colouring of the poem is concerned, 454 is amuch more likely date 
than 474. 

We know something of Pindar’s attitude towards these events. In his early 
and middle manhood, so long as Athens did not menace Aegina or Boeotia, he had 
had been well disposed towards her. In Athens as a boy he had been trained in 
music and poetry. In 486 he had written Pythian VII for Megacles the Alcmaeonid : 
later he had written his famous Dithyramb on ‘shining, violet-crowned Athens, told 
in song’ and praised the valour of the Athenians at Artemisium: in 470 his 
Pythian I referred honourably to the Athenian part at Salamis. Nor is it probable 
that his attitude changed much before 460. In that year he wrote Olympian VIII for 
an Aeginetan, and it shows that in his view the political scene had changed definitely 
for the worse. Cimon, indeed, had been ostracized, Ephialtes murdered: Pericles 
was in power: Athens had quarrelled with Sparta and was on the verge of war with 
Aegina. Pindar’s first fears were for Aegina, and he reveals them in the prayer that 
time to come will not undo her present prosperity. It is, however, characteristic of 
Pindar that this fear for Aegina did not prejudice him against individual Athenians 
of his own class and opinions. In this poem he praises the trainer Melesias and asks 
that he may not for this be smitten with dislike. Megacles, as an Athenian, was 
perhaps becoming unpopular in Aegina, and Pindar, true sportsman that he was, 
spoke up for him. 

The danger soon came nearer home, and in 457 Athens won Oenophyta. In 456 
Pindar wrote Isthmian VII for the Theban Strepsiades, whose uncle of the same name 
had been killed in the battle. Pindar’s feelings are mixed. He has splendid words 
for the dead man who fell 


Aovydv avta Pépwv evavTiw oTpaTy 

agTaV yeveg. pey worrov KA€os avgwv 
, b 5 A , 

(owv tT amd kat Gavwv. 


But this burst of praise is tempered by something different. Pindar was far 
from being a bellicose patriot, and it is characteristic of him that he goes 
on to say: 

éerAav de révOos ov pardv, aAAa viv pot 

Tatdoxos evdiay draccev 


> nw 
EK KELUWVOS. 


‘I suffered a grief unspeakable, but now the Eaxth-holder has given me calm weather 
after the storm.’ The Earth-holder, Poseidon, is the God of the Isthmus, and the 
calm weather is the content which Pindar feels in the Isthmian victory of 
Strepsiades. He can turn from the agonies of defeat to the present pleasure. More- 
over, the opening lines of the poem show where his real thoughts and consolations 


1 The whole situation is discussed by H. T. Wade-Gery in J.H.S. LII (1932) pp. 211-213. 
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lay. It is a list of great events in the ancient, heroic past of Thebes, and in these 
Pindar finds comfort for the present. But if these were his feelings, his moral judg- 
ment was clear. He does not condone or defend Athens. Though he does not 
mention her by name, in the last triad he mentions Bellerophon who was thrown by 
Pegasus when he tried to climb to heaven. In this lesson against presumption his 
hearers would surely apply the moral to Athens. Bellerophon is an example 
of that éBpis which is inevitably punished. On such a point Pindar’s opinion was 
unshakeable. 

To his more militant countrymen Jsthmian VII may well have seemed defeatist. 
Pindar may praise the glorious Theban dead and by implication foretell the 
humiliation of Athens, but there is no word of confident hope or patriotic hate. On 
the contrary Pindar seems content to admit that he is getting old and that we all 
must die: 

6 Te Teprvov erdpepov SwwKwv 
éxaXos eres ynpas és Te TOV Mopatpmov 
aiavas OvarKkopev yap Guws aravtTes* (40-42) 


‘Seeking the day’s delight I shall pass in quiet to old age and my allotted span; for 
all alike we die.’ This is a mood of pious resignation and acceptance of what the 
Gods send. Pindar feels himself growing old, and for the present his joy in Strep- 
siades’ victory is enough. His temper is similar to that which he shows in 
Pythian VIII written for a young Aeginetan in 446. Then the political prospects for 
Aegina were far brighter than they were for Thebes in 456. But Pindar’s mood is 
the same. To his young Aeginetan friend Pindar preaches the beauties of peace and 
quiet and leaves the responsibility for Aegina’s future to her traditional heroes. 

These two poems show what Pindar felt and thought about politics in 456 and 
446. His unbending moral judgment on the insolence of Athens was combined with 
a kind of quietism which led him to accept the present and to be a little sceptical of 
sanguine hopes for the immediate future. A position of this kind would easily be 
misunderstood, and we can see that it might easily bring Pindar into unpopularity in 
Thebes. In Pythian XI 50-53 he indicates that some such fate has been his and that 
he is defending himself against critics. After praising the victories of Thrasydaeus 
and his father, Pindar changes his theme abruptly and says : 


Ged bev Epaipav xadov, 
Svvatda paopevos év dAckia * 
TOV yap ava médwW eipioxwy TA pera paKpoTEpy 
6ABw reGadrora péeuhoy alcav trupavvidwy. 


‘God help me to love beauty, yet desire what I may have among men of my age. 
Having seen that the middle fortune in a city abounds longer in bliss I have no use 
for the state of tyrannies.’ His general meaning is clear. He prays that he may 
desire what he has always desired—ra xadkad—and the words include things moral and 
political, but especially Pindar’s poetry and the subjects which prompted it. He 
wishes to continue in his own special work. But to this he gives a supplement. 
The words év dAtxig! show that he feels he is getting old; he wishes to continue 
with that work for which his age best fits him. His position is in fact very similar 
to that in Isthmsan II, where joy in Strepsiades’ victory is combined with a sense of 
the advance of years. He does not feel that he can share all the enthusiasms of 
younger men. In 454 he was over sixty, and he was beginning to feel old. 

For this prayer Pindar gives a reason so remarkable that it demands close 
analysis. He says that the Middle State lasts longer ina city and that he disapproves 


* For dd\txla meaning ‘ time of life’ as here Aesch. Pers. 914, Plat. Gorg. 484Cc. 


compare Pyth.1V 157, ynpatév uépos ddxias. Also 
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of the lot of tyrannies. The words look like an answer to critics and are a statement 
of political principles. The words dva wéAw are general, but Pindar must have 
Thebes in his mind. They indicate that there has been, or is, a menace of tyranny 
in Thebes and that the Middle State has more lasting power than any other form of 
government. What Pindar means by ra péoa is made clear by two couplets of 
Theognis, whose political leanings were like Pindar’s own. In the first, 219-220, he 
sets it as an element of quiet against the excited crowd: 


pndev ayav aoxadrXe rapaccdpevov roAnréwy, 
Kupve, peony 8 Epxeo thy o86v, womrep eyo, 


In the second, 331-2, he tells Cyrnus not to give away the property of one class of 
men to another: 
OVXOS, WoTEP EyW, peTanv Oddv Epyeo Toaaiv 
pnd’ Erépoiore Sidovs, Kipve, ra trav Erépwv. 


For Theognis the Middle State was that of quiet conservatism, which is not disturbed 
by popular agitations and does not give away the lands of the rich to the poor. For 
Pindar too it is the state of established aristocracy, which lies between democracy 
and tyranny. For democracy Pindar seems to have had little sympathy, and in 
Pythian II 87 he refers to it as government by 6 AaBpds orparés. The Mean in 
politics was for him just that aristocratic government which had existed long in 
Thebes and produced the society in which Pindar moved. Here, then, he proclaims 
his attachment to it, and it looks as if he had been suspected of disloyalty. 

What this accusation of disloyalty was may be seen from Pindar’s statement 
about tyrannies. He disclaims approval for them, and it looks as if he had been 
accused of supporting them. In 454-3 there could be no question for Pindar of his 
earlier praise of the Sicilian tyrants, Hieron and Theron. Both had long disappeared 
from the scene, and there would be no point in Pindar disclaiming his old admiration 
for them. Nor could his Pythians IV and V, written for Arcesilas of Cyrene, be 
counted as written for a tyrant. It is therefore hard to believe that Pindar is 
referring to his own relations with tyrants in the strict sense. The tyranny of which 
he disapproves must surely be nearer home, since he says ava méAcw and refers to 
Thebes. But unfortunately the political state of Thebes before and after Oenophyta 
is a matter of great difficulty. That there were divisions which helped the Athenian 
victory is proved by the statement which Thucydides (III 62) gives to the Thebans, 
"AGnvaiwv kata ordow On €xovTwv ats Ta woAAd, ‘when owing to our divisions the 
Athenians held the greater part of Boeotia.’ But the precise nature of the divisions 
is difficult to assess. On the one hand there is the statement of Aristotle (Pol. VIII 
1302 b 25), é€v OnBars pera thy ev Oivopiras paynv Kaxds Trodtrevopevwv 7) Snpoxparia 
SuehOapn, which must mean ‘in Thebes after the battle of Oenophyta owing to bad 
government the democracy was destroyed,’ and implies that in Thebes about the time 
of Oenophyta there was a democracy in power. On the other hand the Old 
Oligarch (Resp. Ath. 3. 10), when describing the failure of Athens on the few 
occasions when she tried to get support from the aristocrats in a city, says orogdxis 
8 éreyxeipnoav aipeioOas rovs BeAtiorovs, ob cuviveyKev avrois, GAX’ évrds GAtyou xpovov 6 
Sjpos edovAcvoev 6 é€v Bowrots. On one point bothaccounts agree. Both indicate that 
the pro-Athenian governments soon ceased to do what was required of them. The 
democracy in Thebes disappeared ; the alleged pro-Athenian oligarchies soon enslaved 
the djpyos. A possible solution is that the democracy was established in Thebes 
before Oenophyta, and that is why, as Diodorus says, Thebes was not taken by 
Myronides (XI 83. 1), while in the rest of Boeotia Athens tried the unsuccessful 
experiment of friendly oligarchies. 

Whatever the exact details of the situation were, it seems fairly clear that 
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Athens interfered with the government of Boeotia, and that this interference was not 
for long successful. Against such a background of political dispute and change we 
may see why Pindar defends himself and explains his feelings. His assertion of 
belief in ra péoa is a denial of affection for any system imposed by Athens, whether 
democracy or pro-Athenian oligarchy, and a proclamation of his own attachment to 
the traditional aristocratic government of Thebes. When Pythian XI was written, 
the Athenian system had probably disappeared and something like the old Theban 
government been restored. Anyone who had accepted or seemed to tolerate the 
Athenian rule in Thebes would be under suspicion of disloyalty. We can see how 
Pindar with his tendency to acquiesce in unpleasant facts might come under such 
suspicion, but when he answered his critics, he said no more than the truth. The 
fact that he does not mention democracy does not necessarily mean that there was no 
democracy in Thebes after Oenophyta. Such a democracy would be too patently 
dependent on Athenian support for Pindar to regard it as anything else than an 
instrument for foreign oppression. What he does mention is aloa rupavvidwv. The 
words are general and refer to the state of tyrannies of all kinds. There is something 
in the nature of a tyranny which he deplores. But the general statement is based 
on a particular fact and has almost a particular reference. Pindar is surely thinking 
of some rvpavvis near home, and this seems not to be the rupavvis of a man but of a 
city—Athens. Pindar applies to her the same word which Thucydides (III 37; 2) 
makes Cleon use when he says rupavvida éxere tv dpyynv. It is Athens who dominates 
Boeotia like a tripavvos and of whom Pindar disapproves. Against the abstract idea 
of rvpavvis he sets up another abstract idea ra péoa. Both are ways of life but have 
their special importance in politics. Pindar’s disapproval of the lot of tyrannies 1s 
consistent with his whole ethical outlook. A tyranny, whether of a city or of a single 
man, is in danger of #8pis, and in the case of Athens he saw the danger translated 
into fact. It was not unusual for him to apply the principles of individual conduct 
to a city. He could call Aegina dixadrodis (Pyth. VIII 22) and say that in Corinth 
Justice and Peace ward off pride from her (Ol. XIII 7-10). And conversely when he 
wished to hint at the dangers of Athenian ambitions he used as moral symbols the 
figures of Bellerophon or the presumptuous Giants. For him on this point political 
morality was the same as personal. 

The date of 454-3 seems then to suit Pythian XI better than 474. The tyranny 
of Athens hangs over Thebes, and Pindar declares himself against it. And it is this 
feeling that Athens is a dangerous tyrant which gives its real significance to the myth. 
Pindar’s myths are not allegories, and their details must not be pressed. For hima 
myth illustrates an eternal law by an example poetically presented in an individual 
case. He decorates the story, and much of his poetical success lies in this, but the 
relevance of the myth to his main theme lies in the important truth which it 
enshrines. For instance, Pythian II presents the story of Ixion as an example of the 
dangers of ingratitude, and the rest of the poem shows that Pindar is afraid of being 
ungrateful to Hieron. In Olympian VII three stories are told, in each of which a 
careless or mistaken action leads to good results, and the moral must be that some 
mistake has been made but all may yet be well. So in Pythian XI the myth of 
Orestes exemplifies in a particular form a general point of morality, and what this is 
can be seen from Pindar’s own words, At 9-10 he announces that the gathering of 
the Goddesses at the Ismenion takes place that they may sing of Oéyuw tepav . . . Kal 
opOodixay yas gupadov, This refers to the justice of Apollo, the Delphian God, and 
since it was Apollo who instigated the deaths of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, it is 
to this that Pindar points. The moral of the myth is that Apollo punishes the 
presumptuous doer of violence, and Pindar drives this home by closing his story with 
their deaths. The theme is a special variety of a common lesson in Pindar, that 
pride is punished by the Gods. Here it is not stated simply as a general truth. It 
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is a general truth which has relevance to the present occasion, and therefore the 
Goddesses are summoned to sing of it. By Pindar’s audience, full of hope and 
anxiety for their country, the lesson would easily be applied to one thing—Athenian 
domination in Boeotia. Pindar seldom refers directly to contemporary politics, but 
sometimes he refers indirectly. Pythian VIII has little meaning unless we see it 
against its background in Aegina at a time when Athenian failures had given new 
life to hopes of Aeginetan independence. So Pythian Xi is first seen as a whole, 
coherent and deeply serious, when we realize that Pindar is writing for a Theban 
public whose minds were occupied with the political problems of their day. Pindar 
seems to have been accused of half-heartedness m the Boeotian cause, but he states 
again what he had stated in Isthmian VII. His own work is still his chief interest, 
and in politics he takes the long view which considers the past as well as the present. 
But so far as the present is concerned, his judgment is clear. Murderous violence, 
no matter how highly placed, is punished by the Gods. That is the lesson of the 
myth, and Pindar left it to his hearers to interpret it as they pleased. In the rest of 
the poem he referred more directly to contemporary events, and when he combined 
this moral story with praise of Spartan virtues, his meaning would surely be plain. 
Nor in fact were such expectations as Pindar may have raised entirely falsified by 
events. In 446 Boeotian independence was restored at the battle of Coronea, when 
Thebans, exiled from their own cities, defeated the Athenian army of Tolmides. 
This victory seems to have been part of a concerted scheme in which Sparta took a 
part. Earlier, Spartans had been in West Boeotia, and in 446 a Spartan army 
invaded Attica. Boeotian liberty was indeed won without their direct intervention, 
but they were allies who created an important diversion on another front. 


ITT. 


If Pythian XI was written in 454-3, it is later than Aeschylus’ Ovesteza, written 
in 458 two years before its creator’s death. Pindar certainly felt the power of the 
Trilogy and was indebted to it for some striking ideas. Most noteworthy perhaps are 
the motives he attributes to Clytaemnestra for murdering her husband: 


motepov viv ap’ "Idiyever’ ex’ Evpizy 
opayGeioa tHA€ TaTpas 
exvigev BapyrddAapov dpoat xoAov ; 
n eTéepw A€xei Sapafopevav 
EVVUXOL Tapayov KoiTat; (22-25) 


That resentment at the sacrifice of Iphigeneia was a motive for the murder is twice 
mentioned by Aeschylus at Agamemnon 1418-9 and 1525 ff. The excuse is given only 
by Clytaemnestra, and therefore Pindar follows Aeschylus in leaving it open to doubt, 
The second motive of unlawful love for Aegisthus could also be deduced from 
Aeschylus, who makes Clytaemnestra hint at it in Agamemnon 1372 ff. and Orestes 
advance it as a reason for killing his mother at Choephort 906-7. In giving the two 
motives as alternatives Pindar shows that he has read Aeschylus and appreciated his 
dramatization of the story. After the second motive he adds the curious lines about 
the evil speaking of the citizens: 


Td 5é véats dAdXous 
” > 4 , > » / 
€xOiorov aurAdkiov kadvwat 7’ apadxavov 
> / , 
aAXorpiawt yAwooas ° 
kaxoAdyot Sé moAtras. 
ixxer Te yap dABos ov peiova pOovov * 


6 8 yaunAa rvewv adavrov Bpeuer. (25-30) 
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PINDAR, PYTHIAN XI 14! 


This notion of hostile speech persecuting Clytaemnestra is certainly surprising. In it 
Pindar seems to show at least some admiration for her, even if he disapproves, and 
surely there is more respect in his view for bliss which gets ‘ envy as big as itself’ than 
for the contrasted man who ‘breathing the dust whispers and is not known.’ The 
criticized is more sympathetic to him than the critics, and this surely was helped by 
the words which Aeschylus gives to Clytaemnestra when she says how aweful it is to 


sit at home 
tmoAXds kAvoveav KAnddvas radtyKxdtrovs (Ag. 863), 


and, though it does not refer to Clytaemnestra, by the passage where the Chorus sings: 


Bapeéta & adorav paris adv KdTy ° 
Snpoxpavrov 8’ apas river xpéos. 


(Ag. 456-7) 


‘People’s talk when in wrath is dangerous; it performs the office of a curse publicly 
decreed.’! The doctrine of what xaxoAoyia may do against the presumptuous ruler 
is the same in both poets, and since it is after all a small and rather special point, it 
looks as if Pindar took it from Aeschylus rather than as if both poets took it from 
some common source such as Stesichorus. Indeed in Pindar it is not strictly 
relevant to his main theme and looks as if he were persuaded into using it because of 
the effect which Aeschylus’ poem produced on him. 

One or two other smaller echoes may be detected. The striking reference to 
Cassandra being sent to Acheron in 21-22 recalls her prophecy in Agamemnon 1160-1 : 


vov & audi Kwxvrov re xadxepovarous 
” ” , / 
6x Gas €orxa Georipdnoew Taya. 


So too the words xpoviw aiv “Ape at 36, which sound a little strange in a context more 
concerned with Apollo than with Ares, suggest that Pindar owed something to the 
cry of Orestes: 
"Apns” Apec EvpBarci, Aixa Aixa (Cho. 461). 
Both these ideas are fully assimilated by Pindar and are vital to his design, but he 
may well have had the first inspiration for them from Aeschylus. 
C. M. Bowra. 


WAaDHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Trs, W. Headlam. 

































































PLATO, SOCRATES AND THE MYTHS. 


I BEGIN with a paraphrase of Plato Laws X 887de, which has suggested the 
arguments to be developed in this brief article. ‘The Athenian’ speaks to the 
following effect : 

‘ How can one admonish in all patience those who deny the existence of gods? 
For no sufficient reason they disbelieve the myths which, in infancy, they heard 
from nurses and mothers in sportive or in serious vein. They disbelieve also those 
myths which, at sacrifices, from boyhood onwards, they heard recounted in prayers 
and saw represented in spectacles. They reject the testimony of their own parents, 
nay, of all Greeks and barbarians, who by continual prayer and worship show clearly 
their unanimous belief in the existence of gods. Despising all these things, they lay 
on us the burden of refuting by reasoned argument their perverse opinions.’ ! 

It is noteworthy that the Athenian (i.e. Plato) reproaches the atheists for not 
believing the myths told to them by their mothers. Yet we know from Rep, II 381e 
that mothers are among the worst offenders who pervert the young by telling false 
tales about the gods. Hereproaches them also for disbelieving the myths which they 
see represented in religious ceremonies, Yet, without raising the question of the con- 
nection between myth and ritual, or enquiring what Plato may have thought of their 
interdependence, it should be pointed out that there is one representation at least, of 
which the Platonic Socrates in two places (Euthyphro 6b, Rep. 378c) expresses dis- 
approval, namely, the ‘ peplos’, i.e. the robe embroidered with scenes from the battle 
of the gods and the giants (and from other mythical wars of the gods), which was 
borne in procession at the greater Panathenaea and presented to the statue of Athena 
Polias. Such disedifying slanders on the gods teach the young hearer unworthy 
notions of deity, and are a direct incentive to quarrelsomeness. 

In the ideal state such myths will not be allowed. But it is easy to show that 
the atheists addressed in Laws X have by no means been brought up under ideal con- 
ditions. For example, they have learned of the venality of the gods from those who 
are reputed to be the best poets, orators, seers and priests (885d). They have heard 
the myths, both injurious and untrue, concerning the mutilation of Uranus by Cronus 
and of Cronus by Zeus (886c). Most of them adhere to the latest Athenian version 
of the materialistic doctrines of Anaxagoras, now incorporating the sophistic distinction 
between ‘ nature’ and ‘law’, together with the shallow deductions (the unreality of 
the gods and of justice) drawn from it (886, 889; see also C.Q. for April, 1936, 
p. 48.). And they live in a society where poets and composers of all kinds 
falsely apply the adjective ‘happy’ to wicked men who chance to enjoy material 
prosperity (899e). But in the city which is to be governed by the principles laid 
down in this dialogue, poets must compose, and teachers must teach, only what 
accords with the laws (719b sqq., 810b sqq., 817c); and at sacrifices and prayers 
Platonically pious language is to be the rule (800-1, 821cd). Clearly the atheists of 
the tenth book belong to the unregenerate Greek world of the fourth century B.c.. 
and the myths which they have heard or seen depicted in various ways from child. 
hood onwards include many which Plato himself—chiefly in Rep. II and II]—has 
censured for inculcating unsound ethics and theology. Few indeed if any among 


1 The paraphrase is correct even if we began a which case Plato says that the atheists used to 
new sentence in d 2, reading, with the mss., of» believe the myths in childhood and youth, but 
(od rightly, Stephanus and subsequent edd.): in now perversely despise all such testimony. 
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the myths currently told could have been permitted to enter the Platonic state, if 
Plato’s principles had been rigorously applied. 

It might perhaps be suggested that we should make a distinction between the 
Platonic Socrates of, say, the Republic and the Athenian of the Laws, as though 
the latter were less severe on mythology than the former. But, as we have seen, 
the poets and their myths are treated in exactly the same way in both dialogues, 
And here in Laws X on just the preceding page (886c) the Uranus-Cronus-Zeus myths 
have been condemned by the Athenian for the same reasons as by the Platonic 
Socrates in Rep. II 377-8 (cf. Euthyphro 6a). 

Our text, then, makes it plain that Plato, the severe and scornful censor of the 
current myths, assigns to them here this much of value that at least they teach the 
existence of the gods whose conduct they so often and so sadly libel. Though this 
interesting implication seems to have eluded the commentators, it would appear that 
I am by no means the first to have noticed it. The emperor Julian was following 
Plato to the best of his dry and pedantic ability, when he held that many of the myths 
(e.g. those which assert that the gods do harm to mankind or to one another), how- 
ever ‘sportive’, were offensive and immoral; that Hesiod’s Theogony in particular 
should be withheld from children ; but that at the same time it is right that even the 
common people should learn from the ancient poets of the existence of the gods. It 
is true that in the ideal state Plato would deny the Theogony and myths of the like 
character to adults as well as children. But in censuring Julian for inconsistency 
(C.Q. XXVIII, 1934, p. 111), I should have added that he has Platonic authority for 
his views to this extent at least, that in the non-ideal conditions prevailing in the 
world at large Plato regards the myths as performing a useful function in testifying 
to the existence of the gods; provided that they instil this necessary truth, it is 
apparently better (so far as this passage goes) to believe in degrading myths than in 
none at all. There is, however, no Platonic warrant for Julian’s desire to perpetuate 
this ambiguous condition of affairs; for Plato would wish to abolish the old mythology 
in favour of new and morally inoffensive tales to be devised by his new race of poets. 
Nor does Plato authorise Julian’s superstition that divine truths can be learned from 
the old myths by the intelligent reader who is able to interpret them allegorically. 

This testimony of Plato’s to the usefulness of the current myths arouses, in a 
more intense degree, the same kind of surprise as the curious deference to the Delphic 
oracle in Laws VIII 828a. In spite of the frequent condemnation of every form of 
the mantic art which is divorced from the ideal enlightenment of the right Platonic 
philosopher—see, for example, what is said of seers and priests in this very dialogue 
885d, go8d—we learn that the purely empirical religious knowledge amassed at 
Delphi is to be of use to the governors of the ideal state. Clearly one has to be ex- 
tremely careful in attempting to read the mind of Plato or of his contemporaries in 
religious matters. In modern times there has been put forward the generalisation 
that in or about 400 B.c. the Athenians in general set no store by mythology; that 
they found ‘repulsive’ the stories of wars and mutilations in heaven. I have else- 
where criticised this view unfavourably (C.Q., 1933, pp. 74, 159). Here I need only 
state and illustrate briefly the moral which our passage from the Laws appears to 
suggest. Before committing oneself to such generalisations all relevant facts should 
be soberly examined. Disrespectful use of the name ‘ Cronus’ (as equivalent to ‘old 
Methusalem ’)! is, for example, a fact, though it is scarcely significant enough to 
suggest an inference. But there are the additional facts that even Cronus had his 
festival at Athens (at which he was worshipped as ‘a scarcely remembered harvest- 
god ’—Farnell, Cults of the Greek States I p. 25); that Plato numbers him with 
Uranus and Zeus among ‘the first and greatest of the gods’; and that Plato deplores 


1 Taylor Plato, p. 147. 
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the anti-ethical influence of the stories concerning him in a way which implies that 
these stories are currently believed. In sum, the point which I wish to emphasise 
regarding our passage from the Laws is that when we find the arch-critic of Greek 
mythology himself showing (even for a brief moment) so much regard for the current 
myths as not to deny to them a certain usefulness in the contemporary conditions of 
thought and life, we may well hesitate to believe that these myths, even the most 
repulsive, were utterly discounted by the ‘ ordinary Athenians,’ his contemporaries.’ 

Some points which have arisen in this discussion invite a speculation regarding 
the indictment of Socrates. It appears (e.g. from Plato Euthyphyro 6a) that Socrates 
was an adverse critic of the current mythology. Indeed he could scarcely help being 
so in a city where an exaggerated respect was paid to the ancient poets as authorities 
in religion, morals and much else ; for he made it his business to examine all assump- 
tions. Further, it is seriously suggested (sbid.) that his disbelief in myths such as 
those concerning Uranus, Cronus and Zeus is one reason why he was accused 
of impiety. Evidently Burnet is right in holding that Rep. II is in character with the 
historic Socrates, since there, as in the Euthyphro, these (and the like) tales are 
condemned by ‘Socrates.’ There too, as we have seen, ‘Socrates’ expressly 
alludes, as in the Euthyphro, to the disedifying nature of the myths portrayed on the 
robe offered to Athena Polias. The fact that both these dialogues ascribe to Socrates 
a condemnation of the same two things or sets of things (the Theogony and the 
‘peplos’) appears to me significant. I have made it clear that I differ from Burnet in 
regarding the Platonic Socrates as an amalgam of Socrates and Plato; but I should 
agree with him so far as to hold that Plato, particularly in the earliest dialogues, 
based himself on what the historic Socrates actually taught and said, although I 
should give Plato all credit for developing the Socratic germ into a tree of many 
branches. I suggest, then, that in this passage of the Euthyphro we have little more 
than the Socratic germ ; while in /ep. II we have Plato’s development of the same 
theme. The Euthyphro is admittedly early enough. Ritter holds that it was actually 
composed before the trial of Socrates took place. But although I am disposed to 
agree with Ritter, and although the earlier the date of the Euthyphro, the stronger my 
case, it is not necessary to put the dialogue so early in order to accept the suggestion 
which I am about to make. 

Socrates was charged with impiety on three counts: (1) disbelief in the exist- 
ence of the gods in whose existence the state believes,? (2) introduction of novel 


1 That there is a real inconsistency in Plato’s Cleinias and Megillus are expected to know. 





attitude will appear from a:comparison of our 
passage with go6e, 907b, etc. If the young do 
believe the myths, they will grow up believing, 
on the authority of Homer, etc., not only that 
the gods exist but that the gods are unjust. This 
belief constitutes the third form of impiety, which 
is the worst of all (excepting that of the human 
beast of prey 909a). Thus in escaping atheism 
they will fall into a far more grievouserror. Plu- 
tarch (de superstit. 169F) agrees, as Professor H. J. 
Rose reminds me, with the more characteristi- 
cally Platonic view (907b) that ‘ superstition’ 
(which is roughly Plato’s third form of impiety) 
is worse than atheism ; whereas Julian takes over 
the inconsistency from Plato and exaggerates it 
by his own additions. 

A less serious but not uninteresting oversight 
occurs in 9o0ra where the argument hinges on 
Hesiod W. and D. 303-4. The Athenian, though 
clearly alluding to these lines, does not quote 
the really important words ; these, apparently, 


Yet they have already been congratulated (866b) 
on their ignorance of Hesicd’s Theogomy; it 
seems improbable that they will know the W. 
and D. by heart. Further, they are expected to 
accept this Hesiodic statement on one character- 
istic of the gods (that they hate the idle man), 
though it is based on no proof other than the 
authority of the discredited author of the 
Theogony. 

2 On the meaning of the first count see my 
articles in C.R. ‘Greek for ‘‘ Atheism’’’ (Feb. 
1936) and ‘More Greek for ‘‘ Atheism.’’’ It 
should be unnecessary for me to add that.in con- 
tending for what I believe to be the truth on 
these matters (against e.g. Taylor’s statement in 
Plato p. 163 n. 1 that a different interpretation of 
the indictment is ‘quite certain on linguistic 
grounds’) I intend no unkindness towards Pro- 
fessor A. E. Taylor or the memory of Professor 
J. Burnet. 
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divinities (i.e. his Divine Sign and the strange ‘ gods’—material elements like the 
aither—of the Ionian scientists with whom Socrates was popularly, though wrongly, 
associated), (3) corruption of the young. What I am about to say refers only to the 
first count, which would, however, form one item in support of the third; for I do not 
suppose that the accusers troubled to keep the three accounts quite separate in their 
arguments. 

I suggest, then, that the first count would be supported chiefly by proving that 
Socrates had (a) adversely criticised myths of the Uranus-Cronus-Zeus type, and (b) 
had used critical language regarding the ‘ peplos." He may very probably have said 
something to the effect that if the gods or their children do the kind of thing related 
by Hesiod or depicted on Athena’s robe, then they are not gods or children of gods 
(cf, Rep. III 391d). If he did say so, he would of course mean to invite the hearer 
to infer that the gods and their children do not make war on one another. But his 
enemies, themselves believing the myths thus officially sanctioned (in addition to the 
Theogony which lacks such sanction), would say that the gods do act in this manner 
and that the ‘ peplos’ itself is proof positive to that effect! And thence they would 
infer that in Socrates’ view the gods are not gods. 

Can it be, then, that when the indictment complains of Socrates’ disbelief in the 
existence of the gods of Athens, the reference is above all to one important goddess : 
the pugnacious Athena Polias herself? I am inclined to answer this question in the 
affirmative. That such critical language on Socrates’ part would come under the 
Attic law of impiety seems clear from the case of Diagoras of Melos who was charged 
with impiety, not for committing any impious act, but merely for adversely criticising 
the gods and ceremonies of the Athenians ({Lysias] VI 17). 

If we look again at the passage of Plato with which we began, it will be clear 
how unjust such an exploitation of Socrates’ remarks would have been. For criticism 
of the conduct of the gods as mythically portrayed need not in the least imply dis- 
belief in their existence. J. Tarte. 


THE UNIVERSITY, St. ANDREWS. 































































THE ALDINE SCHOLIA TO THUCYDIDES. 


(See C.Q. April 1936 pp. 80-93.) 

PaRISINUS suppl. gr. 256 was written, to judge from the hand, not long after 1300. 
As far as the end of book VI the writer copied both text and scholia from a descen- 
dant of M. At that point another MS. came into his hands. This was no other than 
that ancestor of J which, as we saw on p. 87, had received valuable readings from the 
source w. From this MS. the scribe now corrected what he had already written,! 
copied the two remaining books, and added the two Lives before the text and the 
Epistula Dionysis ad Ammaeum after it. (That he went on to copy Demosthenes’ 
Phtlippics and other works, and bound them up with the Thucydides, is not our con- 
cern.) From I—for so, after Dain (see p. 86 n.), I shall style our MS.—was copied 
the MS. from which, after it had been perfunctorily corrected from another source, 
was copied X (p. 91). Thus the stemma given on p. 87 now assumes the following 
form: 


Cc 





os 
= J 
J 
K 
Books 7,8 


Books 1-6 


In substantiation of this stemma (where the situation of K is not absolutely certain 
because of its lateness), I need only refer to the readings from JK given on pp. 88-90 
and point out (1) that 1 gives us the explanation why J, K and X agree far more 
often in books VII and VIII than I-VI; and (2) that K and X never agree with J 
except in readings already found in 1. To reconstruct o, therefore, we now require 
only J and!. Our conjecture (p. 92) as to the source of the Lives and Dionysius 
in X is also confirmed. 

In the 15th century, after the parent of X had been copied from it, | was 
corrected throughout (1,) from a CG-source which also contained many B-readings 
in the last two books. This corrector introduced a large quantity of scholia and 
glosses, which, so far as they are not coincident with those found on the margins of 
C, are obviously modern and worthless. 

A 15th century owner is recorded in the inscription on the guard-leaf: Ocodwpov 


1 The process is particularly clear in places own copy under the impression that it was his 
where the scribe, by a not uncommon inad- exemplar. In these cases the cancelled repeti- 
vertency, has recopied half a page or so of his __ tion still shows the uncorrected text. 
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Tov Lodiavov wéAes BiBAiov rdde. I find no trace of this man elsewhere; but were he 
the same as 6 evreAijs Kal dpaptwAds Taxa Kai Odrys Oeddwpos 6 Dodds 6 kal aixpadrudrns 
méAews Kwvoravtivov, who wrote Trinity Coll. MS. O-1-66 in 1460 a.p.—the hands 
are much alike—then we should have a trace of the arrival of the book in Western 
Europe. About the beginning of the 16th century 1, along with X and perhaps K, 
passed into the hands of Aldus, who based on them his editio princeps of 1502, and— 
chiefly on 1—his edstio princeps of the scholia in 1503 (see p. 80).! Strangely enough 
all three books subsequently found their way to the Netherlands. The known his- 
tory of K and X has already been given (pp. 88, 91).2, Nothing seems to be known 
about the ultimate fate of Aldus’ private library: all that I can find is that accord- 
ing to his will? his property of every kind was divided equally between his three 
sons; the family became extinct in 1601. At all events, in 1605, according to an 
entry on one of the guard-leaves, | came into the possession of Ilérpos Ildvrivos 
ToAeraios, i.e. Pierre Pantin, formerly professor of Greek at Toledo and at that time 
dean of St. Gudule’s at Brussels. Pantin’s teacher Schott stated in a letter to 
Meursius, dated May 27th 1613,° that he believed Pantin’s Greek MSS. to be part of 
the collection acquired in Italy by the Cardinal Anton Perrenot de Granvelle (1517- 
1586). Pantin died in 1611, and the MS. eventually passed like all his other Greek 
MSS. to André Schott, the theologian. In the meantime, however, with at least 
one other MS. of Pantin’s (Brussels 11,383-4=Omont no. 94), it had been in the pos- 
session of one Carl Verbeg, KapoAos BepBéxros Kopraxivos, of whom I can find no 
other trace. With all Schott’s MSS., the book became the property of the Jesuits 
of Antwerp on his death in 1629. In 1794 the revolutionaries carried most of the 
MSS. of the monastery, including this one, to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
Fifty-eight were restored under the Peace of Vienna in November 1815, but | and 
at least twelve others (suppl. gr. 201-5 ; 213-7; 244; 310) were—overlooked. The 
MS. was collated for the first time in the present year by me. 

On pp. 80 ff. it was shown that at the present day our corpus of Thucydidean 
scholia (Hude, Leipzig 1927) falls into two classes: (1) scholia found on the margins 
of the seven oldest MSS., collected by Hude, and designated with the sigla of the 
MSS. in which they occur; and (2) scholia taken over by Hude from previous 
editions (so far as not coincident with scholia already obtained from the seven 
oldest MSS.) and printed by him nullis codicum siglts ornata. It was further shown 
that these latter are virtually: (a) the scholia first published by Aldus in 1503+(}) 
the Bale scholia (J)+(c) the Leyden scholia (X). With (6) and (c) I have dealt 
already ; but (a) still forms about one-third of the whole corpus, and the rediscovery 
of the actual MS. from which the Aldine scholia were published not only makes it 
possible to correct misreadings of Aldus which have persisted in print for over four 
centuries, but also reveals the misjudgments into which textual criticism has fallen 
through ignorance of the provenance, and consequently of the age and nature, of 
these scholia. This can best be made clear from the passages where ‘Schol.’ 


1 From a noteworthy sentence in the dedica- leaves are often the only source for information 


tory epistle of Aldus’ Thucydides we learn that 
at that period he insisted on having at least 
three MSS. of an author before printing : ‘ eram 
daturus . . .rd re Zevopavros, xai [lAjOwvos, . . . 
sed quia non habebam minimum tria exem- 
plaria, distulimus in aliud tempus.’ 

* Some time in the last century X was taken 
to pieces and rebound in three volumes with a 
blank sheet of paper between every two leaves. 
The original binding and guard-leaves were 
discarded. Such a procedure cannot be con- 
demned too strongly. Binding and guvard- 


about a manuscript’s past. 

3 See Baschet: Aldo Manuzio, Venice 1867 
no. XIX. 

4 It is no. 40 in the list of his MSS. which 
Pantin sent to Meursius in a letter of March 1st 
1611 (reprinted in H. Omont : Cat. des MSS. de 
la Bibl. roy. de Bruxelles, Ghent 1885 p. 46.) 

5 Meursii opera XI, ep. 312, p. 223. 

6 In Schott’s classified catalogue (Omont /.¢. 
pp. 47-50) l appears three times under different 
contents: nos. 1, 22 and 50. 

















































148 J. E. POWELL 
adduced in the Oxford apparatus is an Aldine scholium, or in other words an 
l-scholium. 

At dwcovras 3, 141, we read in the apparatus ‘ d:éévras Schol.’ The ‘ scholium,’ 
which goes back to Aldus, runs: d:d0vras ]dwcovras. But this is absurd. Neither 
Aldus nor any subsequent editor ever read anything but dwcovras; and we have seen 
(p. 90) that the lemmata of Aldus are his own, not the scholiasts’. A glance at 


dwo 
1 shows what has happened. There, manu prima, stands dd6vras ; which means that 
the scribe, probably by error due to the foregoing present rapaPadrAopévous, first wrote 
S.d0vras and then corrected it. Aldus mistook the correction for a scholium, wrote 
d:d6vras | dWwoovras, and never troubled to look up his text. A similar thing has 
occurred at éreipwv 4, 25'°, where the apparatus says ‘ érepwvro Schol.’ and the 


TO 
‘scholium’ reads: éreipovro | ypaderar ereipwv. Here 1 reads éreipwy , the supra- 
script being a gloss by the second hand. Aldus puts ere:povro in his text, supposing 
it a preferable variant, and noted the other reading as a variant amongst the scholia 
€0’ ‘e 
for one of which later editors have mistaken it (see p. 90). Again, at oldenigte OvTes 
5, 841, the suprascript of the second hand, probably meant as a gloss, was taken 
for a variant by Aldus, who recorded ypaderar pe? erépwv, which Hude ‘emended’ 
to ypdderar < ovde > pel’ érépwv, and which appears in our apparatus as ‘ovdé pel” 
érépwv yp. Schol.’ When we read in our scholia at 8, 641 ais dv ioywor | avti rod 


mporoppicwvrat, this only means that when Aldus copied the scholium from | he gave 


it Il’s text for lemma, although his own had zpocicywour ; ‘ Schol.’ supports neither 
reading. 

Now that we possess 1, we see ourselves obliged to remove ‘Schol,’ from the 
apparatus in yet another 26 places. In 7 ‘Schol.’ is the reading of 1, cited as a 
variant: 5, 551; 6, 64°; 7, 12°; 397; 44‘; 50*; 86°; in 7 more it is the reading of 
1, similarly cited : 6, 27; 7, 12°; 27°; 307; 44°; 8, 86°; 92°. Again, 12 times 
‘Schol.’ is a gloss of 1,, often misleadingly inaccurate, based on the text it accom- 
panies and destitute of independent authority: 1, 38*; 74*; 93°; 1317; 2, 34; 21!; 
357; 961; 3, 427; 5, 79°; 83; 7, 38%. On the other hand, ‘Schol.’ at 1, 3°, 54! 
twice, 90°, and 4, 60" (accidentally omitted by Hude) refers to l’s first hand, and 
since the scholia or readings in question are neither in M nor in C, there is always a 
possibility that they derive from w. It is of interest to know that the well-known 
Byzantine senarii on the Sicilian disaster found at the end of book VII derive from 
1,, though the heading dééo7orov is an addition of Aldus. 

In this and my previous article I have already removed ‘Schol,’ from 39 places 
in the Oxford apparatus. I may as well make a clean sweep. At 7, 42° and 48? 
‘Schol.’ refers to the late Leyden scholia, whose worthlessness we have seen (p. 92) ; 
‘yp. Schol.’ at 7, 30? is merely a K-variant (see p. 90). ot dprivac 5, 47° for ai aprivar 
is ascribed to ‘ Schol.’; but the scholia have at. It was only ‘corrected’ by Haase to 
ot, which Giller, on a suggestion of Duker, had already restored conjecturally in the 
text. The scholium at 5,90 does not imply #, nor, still less, that at 6, 9? rponra: ; nor 
can it be inferred from the explanation pera Bons e£eAOovres that the scholiast at 
1, 105° read éxBojoavres for éxBonOyoavres; for BonO@ (i.e. fon-Géw) is often so 
explained where there is no variant. It is inadmissible to adduce recent scholia in C 
as additional authority for C-readings, as happens at 1, 41? and gol. ‘Schol.’ at 
1, 68? is merely a variant noted by Aldus. The adduction of ‘Schol.’ for vou 5, 70 
is a pure oversight, 

Aldus, or his employee, was a better workman than the scholars who copied, 
and corrupted, the Bale and Leyden scholia. But he, too, occasionally destroyed 
the sense of a scholium by attaching it to the wrong lemma, or by misunderstanding 
contractions or illegible words. It is as well that his grosser mistakes, which are 
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1 The progress of the error is as follows. 
Kpatodvres rq vavyaxigjoi Il. Aldine; xparodvyres] puoc]rp vavy. of II, Poppo. 





THE ALDINE SCHOLIA TO THUCYDIDES 


themselves additional proof that 1 itself was in Aldus’ hands, should be put right 
here. 


Hude p. 7 1.13 woujoas | Kara «tA, 
13, 17 €ipnKey. 


A aA A ‘ \ 
21, 21 f. duowOjvac avtois, trois AaxeSarpovios SnAovort, Tovs Evypdxovs Kata KTA. 


34, 2 peTa THS aitHoews THs Lvppayxilas 7d EF. 
35, 1 f. avri roAAGv, &’AOnvaior, tuas xpnudtwv éAerOae vopifw. 
36, 21 TovTo yap Td Tov PoPov Eurrorovy. 
71, I pro avrovs conicio ottws, quomodo pro otrw 72, 2 ov tovs habet |. 
85, 1 f. rovréore tpici réypacr 1, ; Tetxiopacr |,. 
87, 13 Kal pro pera. 

24 lemma est non ixava... 
88, 26 Aoywwpm pro Adyy. 
93, 15 yévos pro ayos. 

25 IlepixAéovs Evpopas ras. 
98, 3 GAAov Se Edopov pro SynAovore. 
126, [1 amroKexoppeéeva Pro aroKexpipeva. 
134, I €xoTpateiav pro eis oTparteiav. 
142, 15 lemma est non ot dvaredevydres sed tov OvyoKovra. 
151, 1 post ywyariov adde reixos. 

16 ovvngav pro cvvnpgav. 
156, 26 lemma est efévevoav non éfeworar, 
165, 17 mAéov pro wodv, 

28 dele és IleAor. . .. epi; nam varia est lectio, haud scholium. 
177, 4 mwoActeias pro moAews. 
178, 18 mepsoodrepos pro rA&cioros. 
181, 18 é et ef non habet codex, sed valde corruptum est scholium. 
198, 21 ws habet cod. (suppleverat Hude); rovrov. 
208, 19 pro xparovvtes . . . [leAorovvjovor lege xparovvres] of TleAorovyncoc. 
210, 21 tdia (wvres pro idedfovres. 
216, 30 THs ovyyeveias pro dia THY OVyyeverav. 
220, 4 €yyetTovaor pro ev yeTovwv Gor, 
226, 23 mpovérAevoav pro mpovéravoay (conjecerat Haase). 
231, 14 dvoavaPara, 
234, 16 mpoocyeiv habet cod. (conjecerat Hude). 
250, 20 GdAAos. f£vveBare] ’APnvaiors. 
258, 21 Tovs “AOnvaiovs trovs “Iwvas, 
266, 1 éavrovs cis aravrnetv. 

7 €&V TH TUXY PLO Eis THY TYXHV. 
282, 4 emiteOnoer Oar pro emcOnoeyr. 
292, 27 dele xara . . . Géav (28). Sia varia lectio est pro xara, 
319, 8 dAcyous pro “EAAnvas (conjecerat Duker). 
328, 11 erippivavres. 
351, 24 lege emi xépws] ovvreraypevus. 
375, 28 f. dele ro . . . peydAw; varia lectio est ex ],. 
378, 25 adde avri ante raOyrixov. 


éyxAjpara sed ra mapayyeAAopeva. 


1 


381, 24 ff. habet cod. éyovres, AeKdrnv et Srav Kai. mpd (sic, spatio relicto) ; 
correxit et supplevit Bekker. 


385, 2 amryre pro aroreive. 
386, 14 xabiorara, 
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386, 15 mrpdbecrs avrd rovro, 

388, 15 evpyoew pro a6pycer. 

409, 10 dele ernyyéAOnoav . . . SnAovors; varia lectio est ex |,. 

410, 13 dele jv . . . evpioxerar; dicere vult Aldus haec verba in | in margine 
suppleta esse. 

419, 16 lemma est érpacve, non xopioat, 

425, 4 Twoadépvors exivnOnoay, ev. 


433, 21 xarerpate. Tc 
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THE MEANING OF “ATITEPOS. 


Towarps the conclusion of his interesting remarks (C.Q. XXX, 1-3) on the 
meaning of the Homeric phrase, ry 8’ darepos érAero piOos, Professor J. A. K. 
Thomson writes, ‘ When a classical author uses the word amrepos it means “ wing- 
less” or “featherless” and nothing else,’ and he accordingly rejects Headlam’s 
interpretation of dmrepos ¢dtis at Aesch. Ag. 288 together with the same scholar’s 
proposal to read at P.V. 707 dmrepos for the unmetrical aidvidios. (Headlam did 
actually propose either darepos or dmrépws, but preferred the former.) It may 
be true that the phrase, drrépw réxe:, which Headlam adduced in his note on the 
A gam. passage in support of his rendering, is not by itself convincing, but there are 
other considerations which Professor Thomson has, I imagine, overlooked. What 
follows is not an attempt to demonstrate that arrepos does mean ‘ wing-swift’ in 
Aeschylus, but only to suggest that there is evidence to show that the word could 
bear that meaning in classical Greek authors, and that Headlam’s interpretation and 
emendation should therefore not be rejected out of hand. 

I start with the assumption that drrepéws is an adverb formed from the adjective 
drrepos, and that the quadrisyllabic form of the word is due to the exigencies of 
hexameter verse. (Headlam adduced dyodéws as a parallel.) If this assumption is 
correct, it seems impossible on Professor Thomson’s explanation of the meaning of 
amrepos to make sense of the following passages (the second of which is cited by 
Headl. in Journ. of Philol, XX (1892)) :— 


(a) ds 5€ Kev dvdpov 
avrds €Aotto Bin véueriv 7’ aroGeiro Kai aida, 
»! , m” > / € a) 
Tov peTa TavTas avwyev GoAXEaS OppnOnvat 
Townv Temouevous. Tot 5 dmrrepéws eriPovro 
eArropevoe TeAEewv yapov. 


(Hesiod frg. 96, 43 ff. Rzach (1913).) 


(0) thv 8) mappdpevar Kovpat padraxoior Adyore 
meivav erippadews, as opiv Badavwrdv oxja 
GMTEpEwWS woee TUAEWY Gro, 


(Parmen. 15 ff. (Mullach).) 


We might add Ap. Rhod. IV. 1765 (dwrepéws) and Lycophron, Alex. 627 
(adrrépws), both of which passages are referred to by Headlam (Journ. of Phtlol. XX.), 
but possibly Professor Thomson would rule them out on the ground that these poets 
belonged to an age when ‘ Greeks, or at least scholars, did not know why arrows have 
feathers,’ and so used the word ignorantly. But if we confine ourselves to the two 
earlier writers, Hesiod and Parmenides, surely the meaning of dwrepéws in both these 
places must be ‘straightway,’ ‘quickly’ or the like? The difficulty is to discover 
how the word comes to bear this sense. The most obvious explanation would seem 
to be that it means, quite literally, ‘ wingedly’ and so ‘ swiftly’; in other words, that 
the adjective drrepos possessed two contradictory meanings, viz. ‘ winged ’ and ‘ un- 
winged.’ No doubt this must sometimes have been highly inconvenient, but not 
more so, probably, than the use in contradictory senses of quite a number of other 
words, of which aB.os, doxios, dxavis are examples. 

The rendering of drrepéws which is given by L. and S. in the earlier editions, 
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viz. ‘ without wings, i.e without wavering, steadily, resolutely,’ is abandoned in the 
ninth ed., and, I think, rightly. The comment of the Thesaurus s.v. amrepéws, 
‘Dicuntur autem argute haec sine alis fieri quae quasi cum alis fieri videantur,’ is 
altogether too mystical. Possibly Hesiod merely misunderstood Homer’s arepos 
(as Professor Thomson says the later lexicographers did) and used the adverb amrepéws 
in an improper sense, though this explanation becomes even more unlikely if the 
reading amrepiooero in Archilochus (Diehl fr. 49) is correct. But whatever the origin 
of the usage, the important thing for us is that the adverb dmrrepéws was used in the 
sense of ‘swiftly’ at an early date; not that this proves that the adjective arrepos 
was in fact used in the sense of ‘ winged’ or ‘ swift,’ but it establishes a presumption 
that it was. Professor Thomson’s statement that arrepos never means anything in a 
classical author except ‘ wingless’ or ‘ featherless’’ may, as it happens, be true, but 
the general assertion that ‘an amrepos trmros could only mean a horse without wings; 
it could not mean a wing-swift, let alone a winged horse,’ goes much further than the 
evidence warrants. The existence (a) of the adverb arrepéws used in the sense of 
‘ swiftly,’ (b) of such adjectives as dB.os, doxios, axav7s, used in contradictory senses, 
indicates clearly enough the need to consider every instance of the use of drrepos on 
its own merits, and not to presume that it must mean ‘ wingless’ or ‘ featherless.’ 
E, C. Yorke. 


New CoLieGe, OxForpD. 


A note on this topic by Mr. George Thomson appeared in C.Q. XXX. 2, 
published a few weeks after my contribution had been accepted by the Edd. 
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THE DATE OF THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


It has frequently been observed' that the Prometheus Vinctus shows certain 
Sophoclean? characteristics of rhythm. In order to vary the rhythm of his iambics 
and to avoid monotony, Sophocles often knits consecutive trimeters closely together 
by placing at the end of one line some word which looks forward to the next line, 
and so precludes the reader from stopping for the natural pause after the sixth foot. 
Sometimes he uses in this way subordinating words which introduce a dependent 
clause in the next line (Antig. 311); sometimes proclitics (O.C. 495) or quasi- 
proclitics (O.R. 267). (Sometimes, too, he even allows elision at the end of the 
trimeter, but this peculiarly Sophoclean device does not concern us now.) 

The frequency with which ‘enjambement’ is effected by these means in the 
plays of Sophocles is considerable, perhaps, on an average, once in every 45 or 
50 trimeters. 

Euripides did not favour the same technique, and his 19 plays show only about 
30 examples altogether. 

The practice of Aeschylus is worth a more detailed examination. Outside the 
Ovesteia and the Prometheus, the only certain example is at Persae 486,° 


MnAca re KdArov, od 
LVrepxeds apdec mediov evpevel Tore. 

But as this is an isolated example, it may be regarded as accidental. In the 
trilogy (which contains 2,100 trimeters) there are, pace Wilamowitz, the following 
examples of the usage: 
oTrapvas mapntes Kai kaxorrpwrous, Ti 5’ ov 
OTevovTes K.T.A, 


Agam. 556. 


But the passage is corrupt, and in Wilam.’s edition (Berlin 1914) a comma is 
printed at the end of 1. 556. 


Agam. 1354. 


Opav mdperte ppormsd(ovras yap ws 
tupavvidos onpeia mpaocovres TOA, 
Wilam. prints ds, adding, ‘procliticum in extremo versu immane in Aeschylo 
vitium.’ 
Choeph. 1005. Todd’ enot Evvorxos ev Sdpowe pH 
yévour’. 
Wilam. seems uneasy: ‘ sentimus singulari vi id efferri, i.e. re vera acuitur.’ 
Eumen. 98. mpovvverw 5’ viv ore 
éxw peyiorny aitiav Keivwv tro. 
1 For example, by Mr. E. Harrison in a Sophoclean features, with the result that he 
paper read to the Cambridge Philological comes only to the very cautious conclusion that 


Society in 1921. I have not seen this paper, ‘We cannot be sure that the Prometheus was 
but only a summary of it—kindly sent me by _ earlier than the trilogy.’ 
Professor Fordyce—which is printed in Cam- 2 I do not mean to imply that Soph. neces- 


bridge Univ. Reporter, November 22nd, 1921. So _ sarily invented them; he may have copied 
far as I can judge from this summary, Mr. Aeschylus. 

Harrison underestimates the gulf which separ- 3 Reff. are to Sidgwick’s edition, 1902 (Oxford 
ates the P.V. from the trilogy in respect of Classical Texts). 
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ib. 131. kAayyaivers 8’ aarep 
Kvwv péptsvav ovmor’ éxAcirwv movov. 
ib. 238. GAX’ auBrArdt(Wv 75n mporrerpiupévov Te pds 


aAAow tw oixots «.7.A. 
Wilam. prints . . . mpoorerpippévos 7 ey x.7.X. 


ovK ave£opuat Td p27) Ov 


, _ 4 > ~ “A 4 
Tvs’ aorivixov ev Bporois timav modu 


ib. 914. 


There are, then, in the Ovesteta about seven examples of this Sophoclean usage, 
or one in every three hundred lines.? 

But when we come to the Prometheus an entirely different state of affairs 
presents itself. In this one play (containing 773 iambic trimeters) we find at least 
eighteen indubitable examples of the usage we are discussing, distributed evenly over 
the dialogue passages. They are as follows: 


iva (in order that) once (1. 61). 

iva (where) three times (ll. 725, 793, 830). 

dre (that) six times (Il. 104, 261, 325, 330, 379, 951). 
eet (since) once (1. 386). 

dws (in order that) once (1. 463). 

dtw twice (Il. 470, 989). 

6,7¢ once (1. 683). 

arap once (1. 343). 

To pn once (1, 865). 

7d px ov once (1. 918). 


I do not, of course, pretend to have enumerated all the places in Aeschylus 
where there is a ‘run-ovs: * of the sense from one trimeter to the next, but those 
which unquestionably show the particular Sophoclean trick of putting at the end of 
one line a word which looks forward to the next line. 

The earlier of the extant plays of Aeschylus exhibit this particular Sophoclean 
technique, practically speaking, not at all; the trilogy (produced nine years later than 
the Septem) has a few but unmistakable examples (1.in every 300 trimeters); the 
Prometheus is overwhelmingly Sophoclean (1 example in every 43 trimeters). In 
fact, it is a good deal more Sophoclean in this respect than some of Sophocles’ own 
plays, the Ajax, for example, or the Electra. 

Unless, therefore, we think it likely that Aeschylus, after having composed his 
iambic trimeters in one style for, say, thirty-five years,? subsequently, i.e. after 467 
B.c., developed a radically new conception and treatment of the metre, only to aban- 
don it in or before 458 B.c. and revert in very large measure to his original, simple, 
‘ stichic ’ manner of composition—unless we are disposed to believe this, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that, if Aeschylus was its author, the Prometheus Vinctus is the latest 
of his extant plays, and was written between 458 and 456 B.c. We see the first 
premonitory symptoms of the coming change of style in the Orvestera, while the 
Prometheus, in which these Sophoclean rhythms are about seven times as frequent as 
they are in the trilogy, gives us the result of a rapid, but not impossibly rapid, 
development. 

E. C. YorKE. 


New CoOLLeGe, OXFORD. 


other reasons, this would involve a quite in- 
credible series of changes in Aeschylus’ metrical 
style. 


1 Perhaps we should include Ag. 297 and 1229. 
2 I do not consider the possibility of dating 
the Prometheus before the Septem since, among 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF OVID’S HERO/DES. 


I. 
Tue Manuscript O DESCRIBED. 


I PURCHASED in 1902 from the sale by Sotheby of 2347 manuscripts and rare 
books the property of Henry White, of 30, Queensgate, a manuscript of Ovid's 
Herotdes, no. 1629 in the catalogue, the examination of which has led me to some 
conclusions. An account of it may be of interest. I wish to express my gratitude to 
Dr. E. A. Lowe, our foremost palaeographist, who has most kindly examined my 
manuscript with great care and fixed its date and origin. This manuscript, which I 
call O, written on vellum in fine large characters somewhere in northern Italy, 
belongs to the middle of the fourteenth century. It contains 48 pages, measuring 
1o inches by 7 inches, averaging 35 or 36 lines in the page. The initial illuminated 
letter of the first epistle shows a female figure dressed in a vermilion coloured robe 
with blue cuffs, representing apparently Penelope, on a blue ground with gold stars, 
and with borders illuminated with lake vermilion and burnished gold. The manu- 
script resembles in style two figured in the Palaeographical Society’s facsimiles 
Vol. III., plate 221, Brit. Mus. Add. 31,032 early s. xiv, and plate 227 Brit. Mus. 
Add. 27,428 s. xiv. Dr. Lowe writes: ‘There can be very little doubt as to the 
origin of the manuscript. It is north Italian. The curious errors of spelling make 
one think of the province of Venice. It is quite likely that it was written in the 
Veneto, and then migrated to the province of Lombardia. The fly-leaves contain 
the name of the proud owners of your manuscript in the fifteenth century. John and 
Peter and Anthony and Simon and Francis de Nailate owned the book. Some of 
them went to the school of Master Baltrami of Lucino. As the word Milan (‘ civitas 
Mediolani’) occurs in the back fly-leaf, it seems highly probable that this Lucino is 
the place between Milan and Como.’ Examples of the writings on the fly- 
leaves are: 


Iste liber Ouidi est nostrorum uidelicet Petri < et > Antonii filiorum domini 
Johannis de Nailate pergentium ad scolas Bertrami de Lucino, qui est bonus doctor. 

Iste Ouidius est mei Petri de Nailate qui pergo ad scolas domini magistri 
Baltrami de Lucino qui est bonus doctor in sua grammatica et . . . in aliis scientiis, 

Ego Petrus de Nailate sum bonus puer quando dormio. 

Iste Ouidius est mei Francisci Johannis et Donati filiorum Antonii (?) de Nay- 
late qui pergunt ad scolas domini magistri Georgii de Erba qui est bonus doctor in 
sua grammatica et in aliis scientiis, 


This handsome volume seems to have been used as a school book by these 
probably well-to-do boys, who, though they may have been mischievous, as Peter 
naively suggests he was, treated the volume well, for it is in excellent preservation 
and was bound by Mr. White’s order by Zaehnsdorf. 

The errors of spelling are numerous: the following are the chief : 


(1) H. omitted: asta (hasta), ortari (hortari), yems (hiems), yberi (hiberi), traces 
(thraces), traicios (threicios). 

H inserted: habeo (abeo), habundat (abundat), hostendo (ostendo), humet 
(umet), humeros (umeros), hora (ora), honus (onus), homen (omen), exhigit (exigit), 
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choit (coit), inhertia (inertia), cathena (catena), horestes (orestes), lahertes (laertes), 
thesiphone (tisiphone), parcha (parca). 

(2) O for A: socer (sacer), grossa (crassa), obstrusa (abstrusa), oetes (aeetes). 

O for U: comulasse (cumulasse), incombo (incumbo), tronco (trunco). 

(3) U for O: nundum (nondum). 

(4) Y for 1: yems (hiems), graya (graia), troya (troia). 

(5) ES for AE: cessa (caesa), cessis (caesis). 

(6) C for CC: oculit (occulit). 

CC for C: occelos (ocellos), paccatum (pacatum). 

C for S: cinis (sinis). 

C for T: cicius (citius). 

C for SC: cisa (scissa). 

CT for T: facta (fata). 

(7) FF for F: defferat (deferat), refferam (referam), affrum (afrum). 

(8) L for LL: molis (mollis), molior (mollior), malem (mallem), mile (mille), 
nolet (nollet), coligere (colligere), falor (fallor), policita (pollicita), soliciti (solliciti), 
puelares (puellares), ualibus (uallibus). 

LL for L: allacer (alacer), cellauimus (celauimus), collos (colos), collor (color), 
dillaceranda (dilaceranda), ellene (helene), filla (fila), illicibus (ilicibus), illion (ilion) 
incolla (incola), mole (molle), pellias (pelias), pellago (pelago), tella (tela), tullit 
(tulit), uella (uela). 

(9) R for RR: narabis (narrabis). 

RR for R: borreas (boreas), dirriguere (diriguere). 

(10) S for SS: abscisa (abscissa), nesus (nessus). 

SS for S: admissit (admisit), missimus (misimus), promisserit (promiserit). 

SS for CC: esse (ecce). 

SS for SC: possunt (poscunt), possenti (poscenti). 

SC for S: scilices (silices). 

SC for SS: nosce (nosse). 

SC for C: conscedet (concedet). 

S for X: ceruis (ceruix), disti (dixti), es (ex), estat (extat), nos (nox), phenis 
(phoenix), senes (senex), testa (texta), uis (uix), uos (uox). 

(11) X for S: fax (fas), lix (lis), luxae (lusae), luximus (lusimus). 

X for SC : nexus (nessus). 

RS for X: pars (pax). 

(12) T for TT: atritus (attritus). 

TT for T: litturas (lituras). 

T for D: at (ad). 

(13) Cum for con: cum discitur (condiscitur), cum sumpserit (consumpserit). 

Con for cum: constringitur (cum stringitur), confulges (cum fulges), contacta 
(cum tacta). 

Certain good spellings are presented: Argon (vi. 65, see my note on T. II. 439), 
conuitia, equus, pigneribus, querella, retullerat, secuntur, succenset (xvii. 35). 

Like most manuscripts it omits xv. Epistula Sapphus and xvi. 39-144, and it ends 
after xx. 12. 


Ii. 


Unique REapInGs IN QO, 


The manuscript O has numerous unique readings, of which some are due to 
carelessness, some may be attempts at emendation. Instances are i. 20 notata 
(nouata), 77 narrans (narres), 79 uanescit (uanescat), 106 e (in), 107 ueniat (ueniet). 

li. 33 nisi (ubi), 45 lacrimas (laceras), 82 qui (quod), 114 socer (sacer), 119 
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afuit (ad fuit). iii. 14 si (ei), 40 ipsa (illa). iv. 35 sic (si), 53 redeamus 
(reddamus), 137 diu (licet). v. g nunquid (nondum), 13 requiemus ab (requieuimus), 
33 ducit (dixit). vi. 113 numina (nomina), 153 subcuba (subnuba). vii. 92 fuit 
(foret), 104 corda (tarda), 171, 2 tunc (cum), tunc (nunc). viii. 12 rapiet (raperet), 
97 omnia (obuia). ix. 58 illi (illo), 124 inuictis (inuitis). x. 2 interdum (incer- 
tum), 32 feminibusque (semianimisque), 36 ipsa (illa), 61 tangit (cingit), 101 
cuspide (stipite). xi. 117 frigora (frigida). xiii. 44 hostis (hospes), 57 et (ut), 
88 dabit (dedit), 93 designet (designat). xiv. 7 ipse (esse), 80 dinumeras (dinumerat), 
115 restant (restat). 

xvi, 14 hec (hoc): so also 211 hec (hoc), 162 poteram (poterat), 164 finiat 
(finiet), 238 dissimulandus (dissimulatus), 242 illa (ille), 258 nuptum (nutum), 277 
distincta (districta), 282 mea (tua), 319 te tibi teque mihi (te mihi meque tibi), 358 
haud (aut), 376 externa (aeterna). 

xvii. 11 uidetur (uocetur), 29 nobis (non his), 61 noxe (terrae), 128 negat (neget), 
159 comesque (domusque), 189 incepto potius (potius coepto), 243 uisa (uera). 

XVill. 2 sexta (sesta), 24 sed tamen est (est tamen et), 28 fit (sit), 76 credentes 
(cedentes), 92 restant (restat), 98 dabis (dabas), 103 teque (eque), 108 que (quam), 
147 modo fiat (fiat modo), 151 claramne (claramque), 154 modo (uiae), 157 hec (hoc), 
160 thorum (deum), 194 inuictas (inuitas), 204 mea (tua). 

xix. 60 flere (ferre), 106 factaque (fataque), 112 negat (uetat), 168 osculaque— 
obuia (obuiaque—oscula), 185 metuit (metuunt). 

xx. 18 triste (teste), 30 consultorque (consultoque), 33 tecum (iterum), 121 aut 
(et), 148 illud (istud), 150 et (si), 164 et aduentus (ad euentus). 

XXl. 12 non (ne). 


The following errors involving a false quantity show ignorance of metre: 


v. 27 conscita in margine (consita margine), 113 germanaque (germana). 

vi. 39 narrat ausu studioque (narrat studio cursuque). 

vii. 106 more (noxae). 

viii. 65 hoc grauis (generis) fatum, 71 amicleoque poluci. 

ix. 35 apta (operata), 101 petes (potes). 

xii. 75 satis est (sat est): so Dvesd, and Giess., 98 cumque uidi (cum uidi). 

xiii. 21 atque (at), 51 subit (subiit), 137 hanc tamen expecto (hanc specto). 

xiv. 107 portus nillus emissus (Nilus portus emissus). 

xvi. 198 trenario (Therapnaeo), 251 et lacte (uel lacte). 

Xvii. 39 crudelitas (credulitas), 52 domus est hec (domus haec). 

xviii. 158 facit (fecit), 191 putet id (putes id). 

xix. 51 uoceque (modo uoce), go ubi spretis est (ubi est spretis), 113 tamen 
(tam), 116 causa sit et certe femina more nulla (nulla morae), 137 canuut pluresque 
(pluresque canunt). 


III. 
THE RELATION OF O TO THE OTHER MANUSCRIPTS. 


The text of the Hevotdes, the manuscripts of which descend from a common 
archetype, as is indicated by certain obvious errors present in them all,* is preserved 
in its purest form by the Paris manuscript, P, sec. xi., with which the Vienna frag- 
ments, V, sec. xii. largely agree A recension is generally assumed to have been 
made some time about the eleventh century, which presents a text by which P was 
uninfluenced, but on which depend the Wolfenbiittel manuscript, G, sec. xii., the Eton 
manuscript, E, sec. xi., written in Beneventan script, and numerous largely corrupted 
manuscripts, which are chiefly of use in the parts where P is deficient. Moreover, 


1 Sedlmayer, Proleg. ad Heroides, p. 38, Palmer, Heroides, p. xxxvi. 
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among the numerous later ‘ Vulgate’ manuscripts (though such authorities can be 
mainly neglected) not infrequently individual manuscripts, including my own, which 
for convenience I call O, preserve readings obviously genuine, not due to that 
eleventh-century recension. 

I proceed to consider the value of O in relation to the other manuscripts. The 
references are to Palmer’s text (Oxford, 1898). For the readings of the ‘ Vulgate’ 
manuscripts, besides the apparatus of Sedlmayer’s edition (Vindob., 1886), I have 
consulted the edition of Jahn (Lipsiae, 1828) and the useful collations printed in the 
edition of Loers (Coloniae, 1829), pp. 633-682. The symbol » indicates the Vulgate 
manuscripts, 4 part of them. 

O (whose reading stands first in these citations) frequently agrees with the 
Vulgate tradition against PG. In this case it generally gives a corrupt reading : 
ii. 20 ipse ] ille PG, 47 quo abires |] quod haberes PG, 82 feror ] ferar PG, 89 tan- 
git ] tanget PG. iii. 35 septem | sex PG, 44 aura | hora PG, 139 at ] aut PG, 142 
animi ] animae PG. v.20summa ] longa PG. vi. 89 sparsis ] passis G, passi P, 
111 cur ]uir PG. vii. 29 cogitet ] cogitat PG, 71 quicquid id est ] quid tanti est 
PG, 75 parcas ] curae PG, 85 narrabas ] narraras PG, 86 illa ] ure P, inde G, 88 
quod mihi uae ] quodue mihi PG. ix. 56 lapsas | lassas PG, 105 facta } gesta PG, 
144 labe ]tabe PG. xi. 106 admissi |] amissae PG. xii. 96 habens ] habet PG, ror 
peruigil ecce draco | insopor ecce uigil PG, 140 funesta ] funerea PG. xiv. 47 aut 
(at w) rursus monitis iussuque coacta parentis ] admoni iugulo, sine me tibi uera 
fateri PG. xvi. 196 quales | qualem PG, 203 erat ] etiam PG, 323 nostri | nostra 
PG. xvii. 19 coepto | coepti PG, 126 insidiosa ] inuidiosa PG. xviii. 59 mihi ] fere 
PG, 79 nostras ] nullum PG, 102 dis magnis ] di magni PG, 203 desine ] desino PG. 
xix. 12 fugacis ] sequacis PG, 15 submotis ] summotae PG, 18 credi ] reddi PG, 100 
sexta (sesta w) ] thressa P, cressa G, 163 hoc ] hac P, huc G, 165 robora | tempora 
PG. xx. 41 modi-uno | doli-imo PG. 

Yet in the following passages, agreeing with the Vulgate manuscripts, it 
preserves the correct text against PG. 

ii. 122 quaque ] quaeque PG. 

vi. 51 mea fata | mala fata PG. 

xii. 6 uitae [ uitam PG. 

xiv. 11 ense ] ensem PG. 

xvii. 164 ideo ]adeo PG. Though adeo, adopted by Sedimayer, is retained in 
Palmer’s text, ideo, supported in Palmer’s note and accepted by Ehwald and 
Bornecque, is simpler. Though rare ideo occurs in Met. I. 515, and is to be preferred. 

xvii. 226 ista ] ipsa PG. Ista, retained by Heinsius, ‘this land,’ my homeland, 
is more natural than ipsa, ‘the very land,’ which recent editors adopt, including 
Bornecque, in whose edition Marcel Prévost, perceiving this, rightly translates ‘ je 
ne sais pas quel charme cette terre-ci me retient.’ 

Sometimes, when some of the Vulgate manuscripts agree with PG. while others 
present a different reading, O agrees with those manuscripts which differ from PG. 
In such cases it generally, though not always, shows a corrupt text, as in the 
following passages : 


iv. 17 fingat 4], figat PGS. 

vi. 28 trahunt E4 ], uocant G4 (P wanting). 

vi. 100 uolet G? Goth. Dresd. |, fauet PG, faut EP?. 

vi. 140 quaelibet 5 | quamlibet P, quodlibet GES. 

vii. 152 sceptra sacrata P? 4 ], sceptraque sacra P . 
regia sceptra GE. 

viii. 69 detinet |], distinet ?. 


destinat PG. 
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ix. 160 thalamis 5 ], 
xi. 92 genas P*4 ], 
xi. 104 ut 5 Hesnstus, 
xi, 124 quaelibet, 
xii. 81 priorum 4, 


Xli, 100 in se constrictas 4, 


xlil, 29 utque redit animus 4, 


te 


xiv. 46 concidit 4, 

Xvi. 32 scindere Dyvesd., 
XV. 264 sinu 4, 

xvi. 279 recolo G*4, 


cf. Vv. 113, 
Xvi. 303 ipse abit 4, 


Xvi. 373 bellum G?*4, 
xvii. 27 luctando$, 
Xvii. 47 nescire P2L, 
xvii. 60 sanguine 4, 
Xvii. 113 natura P?G4, 
XVli. 137 recuso 4, 
xviii. 3 uel sint 5, 


xvili. 8 obeundaS Hesnsius, 
xviii. 146 scindam 4, 

XIX, 155 euecta, 

xix. Ig1 obuersor 5, 

xix. 208 scinde 4, 

xx. 58 quasque 4, 

xx. 93 hoc quod iussit amor 4, 


XX. 134 astringoque 4, 


fatis 4. 

titulis P? (eat P) G5. 
comas Go. 

(P erased). 

et GS Palmer, Ehwald. 
at P (ac Merkel). 
quamlibet PGwo. 
meorum PGwo. 

inter se strictas G 5. 
inter constrictus P. 

ut rediit animus P. 
utque animus rediit G4. 
recidit V, etendit P. 
redcidit G, decidit P#G?, 
findere PGo. 

toro, PGw. 

repeto PGw. 

cf. Trsst. I. 3. 3. 

esset et PV. 

esset ut G. 

ferrum PGS. 

luctanti PGS. 

necisse PGwo. 

nomine PGS. 

fortuna PG (v./.) o. 
repugno PGuo. 

et sunt P. 

tibi sint G4. 

adeunda PGw. 

findam PGo, 

euicta PGo. 

obuertor PGuo. 

finde PGuw. 

quaeque PGw. 

hoc quoque quod, ||| iussit P. 
hoc quod tu uis sit (sit G? suprascr.) G. 
efingoque PGS. 


In the following passages O preserves the better reading ; on iv. 126, xi. 59, see 


below. 


iv. 126 nixu 4, 
vi. 107 udae 4, 
xi, 21 clamanti litore 4, 


xi. 59 disti 5, 
dixti 4, 
xiii. 39, 40 premetur—feret 4, 
Loers, Ehwald, 


nisu PGEo. 

undae PGEo. 

clamanti in litore G. 

clamanti (n. suprascr.), || litore P. 
clamani litore V 

aisti PGo. 


prematur Gw—feret G5. 
ferat 5. 
(P wanting). 
prematur—ferat Sed/mayer, Palmer. 
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Xvi, 223 quidni V, 


quid ne Gb. 
quidnam (nam 7m ras.) P. 


Sometimes O agrees with P against G in giving a corrupt reading. 


v. 16 depressa PES, 


vi. 62 sumus P, 
vii. 149 populos potius Pw, 
viii. 55 crimine P, 
viii. 104 et minus a nobis P 4, 
viii. 117 oro PS, 
xii. 7 apta P, 
xii. 165 repuli P*4, 
repudi P, 
xiv. 42 saporis P, 
XVili, 169 moraris P44, 
xix. 112 iuuat P4, 
xix. 194 placata 4, 
xx. 4 dolore P&, 
xx. 158 proprior P, 
xx. 170 credere PV, 


deprensa G 5. 
defensa Parrhastus. 
simus GEw. 

potius populos G. 
crimina Go. 

hoc munus nobis G. 
iuro G4, 

acta P*Gw. 

pepuli G 4. 


soporis Gw. 

morare P?G 4, 

iubet G4. 

piata Gw. 

dolere P*G 4. 

propior Gw. 

cedere w (G obliterated). 


Sometimes it agrees with P, against G, in the true reading. 


ii, 84 armiferam P4, 
ii, 95 confundere PEo, 
li. 122 lata Po, 

iv, 111 negamus P', 
vi. 144 nempe Pao, 

vii. 48 careas Po, 

vii. 82 plector Po, 

vii, 179 mitescunt P, 
vii. 180 edisco P4, 
viii, 120 se Pa, 

ix. 49 temeratam P4, 
xvi. 368 erit PS, 

xvii. 10 hospes an hostis P 4, 


armigeram G5, 
effundere G 5. 
nota G4. 
negemus G4. 
nonne GE. 
fugias G. 
plectar G4. 
mitescant Gw, 
ediscam G4, 
sic Gk, 
uiolatam G4, 
habet G4. 
hostis an hospes G4. 


Occasionally it agrees with P against G in a corruption which suggests the 


truth. 


iv. 31 sic PE , 
si $ (true reading), 
vi. 140 quamlibet suprsacr. m, 2, ira- 
tis P, 


vii. 71 tutum P, 
ut tum Madvig, 


Sometimes it agrees with PG in a false 
scripts. 


ii, 69 chiron PE 5. 
cyron G, 
vi. 93 mage PGES, 


et G. 
quamlibet iratis O 5. 


quodlibet ad facinus GES. 
totum Go. 


reading against many other manu- 


sciron 5. 


male > 
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vi. 137 referam P*G4, 
referat P (?), 

vii, 21 si ueniant PGo, 

vii. 113 in terras PGE», 


vii. 187 facto PG, 

x. 139 horrent PGV, 
xi. 53 continuo PG4, 
xx. 37 placidos PGa, 


refert ES. 


ut eueniant E 4. 

internas Naugerius, confirmed by Dresd. 
Goth, according to Jahn. 

fato w. 

horret w. 

contineo 4. 

placitas V4. 


Sometimes it agrees with PG, against other manuscripts, in the true reading. 


ii. 98 fac PGS, 
ili, 136 ad PG, 
xx. 20 tulisse PG4, 


face E4. 
in Eo. 
probasse 4. 
notasse 4. 


Often it agrees with G, against P, in the worse reading. 


li, 35 auris Gb, 

ili, 25 non Go, 

iii. 55 repellar Go, 

ili. 95 bello Go, 

ili, 149 at Go, 

ili. 154 more Go, 

iv. 108 carior Gu, 

iv. 139 amplexus Gao, 

iv. 165 feros Go, 

v. 8 indigne Go, 

v. 77 tecum ueniunt Go, 
vi. 77 perdam Ga, 

vi. 78 concidet Ga, 

vi. 81 argolicas Go, 

vi. 82 expectato P*GEo, 
vi. 146 perfide quo Go, 
vii. 68 tyria GS. 


ae mee 


me —_—e fete) fete 


vii. 104 amisso-meo Gu, 


vii. 124 meis Ga, 

Vili, 24 numerum P?Ga, 
viii. 41 gesserat Ga, 

ix. 38 cerno Go, 

ix. 78 tu quoque Go, 

x. 126 tegendo G4, 

ix. 153 acrior Go, 


. ee 


x. 10 pressuras Go, 
x. 71 uictus P?Go, 
xi. 44 tectis G, 
tectus 4, 
xi. g1 planxi P*Ga, 
xi. 125 funere (fulnere G) Ga, 
xii. 1 ut Gb, 


undis PEwo. 
nec P. 
repellas P. 
bellum P. 

a P. 

iure P. 
gratior P. 
amplexos P. 
ferox P. 
indigno P. 
tibi conueniunt P. 
perdo P. 
concidat P. 
argolidas P. 
expectata P. 
perfidiae PE. 
frigia P. 
phrygia 4. 
troica E. 
amissi-mei P, 
admissi-mei \. 
suis P. 
numeros P. 
egerat P. 
terna P. 
aequaque P. 
tegente PS, cf. Class. Rev. iii. 212. 
acrios P, 
Agrios Micyllus. 
prensuras P. 
uictor P. 
tecto P 4. 


plangi P. 
uulnera P. 
at Pwo. 





xii. 39 dixerat Go, 


xii. 65 petit altera et altera habebit 


(habebat G4), P2Gw, 


xii. 8g possunt (poss ||s G) Go, 


xii. 99 miserabile Go, 


xii. 199 numeramus in illo Gb, 


xii. 201 auro GP*4, 
aureo 4, 

xii. 205 potentem P?Gz, 

xiii. 83 qui-amore GP*a, 

xiv. 43 uiolentia Guo, 

xiv. 64 piam Ga, 

Xvi. 169 elegisse Go, 

xvii. 186 ut-foret Go, 

xvii. 192 fugit Go, 

XVliil. 102 diis magnis Gw, 

XVili. 115 contactus G4, 

XVili. 135 iterare P*Ga, 


xviil. 156 erit in P?Go, 

xix. 138 conseruisse GV 4, 
XIX. 151, 152 stertuit P?GVo, 
xix. 171 tam GVa, 


xx. 27 arte Go, 
XX. 135 remoui Ga, 
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dicitur P. 


haec sunt P. 


alto PS. 


potentis P. 

quam-amare P. 

uiolenti P. 

piae P, 

legisse P. 

ul-fuit P 4. 

fuit PS. 

di magni P. 

cunctatus Pw. 

itera P. 

iter ante 5. 

erat P. 

errat codex Moreti. 

composuisse P 4, 
2. 12. 

sternuit P. 

clam P. 

a me P. 

remoto P. 


Sometimes it agrees with G against P in the true reading. 


vii. 8 uela Ga, 


vii. 145 tibridis (Thybridis) P?GEo, 


vii. 177 ultra Go, 
ix. 20 cumulas—nota P2Go, 


xi. 46 dena Go, 

xi. 67 frondibus Go, 
xii. 110 quod licet Go, 
xiii. 78 pios Ga, 

xvii. 17 uixi Ga, 


In the parts where P is deficient, sometimes O agrees with G in the false reading. 


i. 33 hac est GES, 

i. 36 alacer missos GEa, 
v. 128 arte Go, 

v. 136 quaesierant, Go, 
xx. 189 cum casibus Ga, 
XX. 215 nomina G4, 

xx. 230 uigilans C », 


uerba PE. 
tibridas P. 

ultro P. 
cumulus—nota P. 





alter petit alter habebit P. 


— P, 
meranimus illo P5. 


cf. Prop. Il. 


cumulus—notat codex Douzae. 


nona P 5. 
frugibus P. 
quodlibet P. 
pius P. 

lusi uel uixi P. 
lusi 5. 


haec est 5. 

lacer admissos 4. 
ante G?, 
quaesierunt 4, 
modo casibus 4. 
numina w. 
uigilem 4. 


Sometimes it agrees with G in the true reading. 


i, 16 timoris Go, 
i. 50 abest Ge, 


doloris E5. 
abes 4. 
erit E. 
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Sometimes, where P is deficient, O agrees with the majority of manuscripts 
against G. 


i. 28 facta Gu, fata G. 
i. 48 ante Ew, esse G. 
i. 75 meditor Eo, metuo G. 
1. 95 auctor Eo, actor G 
i, 105 annis Eo, armis G cf. Aen. II. 3. 7. 
i, 116 redeas Ew, uenias G. 
iv. 74 erit E5, erat Go, 
v. 99 capias Eo, sapias GS 
v. 124 illa Eo, graia G. 
vi. 9 quam nuntia littera o, de te quam littera G. 
quam littera nuntia E4, 
vi. 20 futura Ew, recepta GE*%5, 
vi. 43 furtim », furto G5, 
Sometimes it preserves the genuine reading against G. 
i. 10 lassaret Eo, lassasset G, 
1. 31 atque ao, cf. ii. 83, iamque G4. 
i. 114 fati w, fatis Gb. 
li. 7 bene quae Ew, quae nos G‘,, 
iv. 72 tinxerat w, cinxerat GES, 
iv. 84 iuuat—agis Eo, iuuas—agas Gb. 
vi. 32 et eripedes E4, aeripedes Gb. 
IV. 
GLOSSES., 


The original, from which O descends, shows traces of glosses; as is often the 
case with Ovid manuscripts, e.g. vii. 68, E has the unmetrical troica (a gloss) for 
Phrygia. 

Instances are 

ditis 
ii. 72 dei } ditis OE4, i.e. dei. 
v. 127 O has 


Illam de patria theseus abstulit nisi nomine fallor 
Nescio quis theseus abscidit arte sua 
abstulit 
This shows a gloss: de patria theseus, The gloss abstulit having been incorporated 
unmetrically into 127, in 128 abstulit was altered to abscidit to avoid tautology. 
v1. 9 
cur mihi fama prior de te quam littera uenit: 
isse sacros Martis sub iuga panda boues ? 


SoG. For de te quam O with many manuscripts has quam nuntia: E and a few 
have quam littera nuntia. I suspect that nuntia was a gloss on littera to intro- 
duce the reported speech. 


e mouit te 
vi. 83 carmina nouit | carmine mouit OGw carmina nouit E. The gloss carmine 


mouit was interpolated into the text in OGw. 


xi, 103 erinyes | eumenides Ob, an unmetrical gloss. 
ee a , 
xill, go uiri | mei O, i.e. uiri. 
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placata 
xix. 194 piata }] placata OPA, 1.e. piata. 
ut 
xx. 203 fac referas | fac ut referas OQ, i.e. fac referas. 


V. 
THE RELATION OF O TO INTERPOLATIONS IN THE HEROIDES. 


The couplets introductory to Ep. v, vi, vii, vill, 1x, x, Xi, xii, XVli, XX, Xxi, pre- 
served in E and some manuscripts and early editions, are not contained in O, nor the 
lines found in some manuscripts at ii. 18, vii. 24, 98, viii. 19, xx. 11. O does contain 
Xviii. 1-2 omitted by the first hand of P. 

Lines, not found in the best tradition, occur in many manuscripts, of which some 
are probably authentic. These are discussed by Sedlmayer, Proleg. ad Hevou., 
p. 69 ff., Purser in Palmer’s edition, p. xl ff., and Housman, who effectively 
defended the genuineness of those after ii. 17, vii. 23, 97, Vill. 19, xiii. 73, Classical 
Review, XI. 200 ff. 

The following interpolated lines are contained in O: 


After iv. 132 
Saturnus periit perierunt et sua iura 
Sub ioue nunc mundus est iussa sequere 1ouis 
After v. 22 
Populus est memini fluuiali concita riuo 
Est in qua nostri littera scripta memor 
After xi. 73 
Ut rapiat paridi quam paris ante sibi 
Irruat et causa quem uincit uincat et armis 


xiv. 47 instead of the hexameter Admoui—fateri O has 
Aut rursus monitis iussuque coacta parentis 
After xvi. 168 
Cum uenus et iuno pallasque in ualibus yde 
Corpora iudicio supposuere meo 


Xvi. 265 foll. thus 


Vt tulit ypomones ceneida praemia cursus 

Que proprio cursu uicerat ante procos 
Vt ferus alcides achiloia cornua fregit 

Dum petit amplexus deianira tuos 
Nostra per has leges audacia fortiter isset 

Sic et tu phrigios ypodomia sinus 
Nostra per has leges audacia fortiter isset 

Teque mei scires esse laboris opus. 


Lines 268-9 are deleted by a stroke drawn through them. Here O partially pre- 
serves the two interpolated lines found in some manuscripts 


Quae propero cursu uicerat ante procos 
Sic et tu Phrygias uenies regina per urbes 


After xviii. 4 in O follows the same line deleted by a stroke, then 


Hostibus et causam nominis inde tuli (xvi. 360) 


The scribe must have looked back negligently to the preceding page. 
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I add a few notes illustrating modes of interpolation. 

1. Interpolation due to the scribe’s eye wandering. 
ii. 122 aequora Aldus | litora O with all manuscripts, from rat litora. 
ili. 34 sex ] septem OEw from septem 32. 


2. To assimilation of termination. 

' 1, 107 ueniat O ] ueniet Gw, to conform to uinat. 
vii. 145 tybridas P ] tibridis P?OGa, to conform to undas. 
x. 78 esses O } esset PGw, to conform to mactasses 77. 
xix. 15 summotis Ow | summotae PG, to conform to his. 


3. To remove an unusual word. 
ix. 55 terris totiens errator (erratur P, cory. Hetnsius) | totiens qui terris errat 


OG, to remove the rare word errator. 
xii. 101 insopor ecce uigil PG | peruigil ecce draco OP?w. 


Here peruigil was interpolated from Met. vii. 149 to remove the unusual word 
insopor, which coinage of his own Ovid used to avoid tautology with |. 60 peruigil 
anguis. The words are a rendering of Ap. Rhod. IV. 128 ofds dvmvowev rpoidav odus 
CbOadpoiow: uigil is substantive as Met. xiii. 370. Palmer, wrongly I think, reads 
‘insopor ecce draco’: for draco must be explained as a gloss on uigil, which was in- 
troduced into O and other manuscripts. The adjective ‘insopor’ is similar in 
formation to insomnis (Met. ix. 190 pomaque ab insomni concustidita dracone: Linse, 
De Ovidio vocabulorum inventore, p. 41), infrons, dissors. The history of this line is 
interesting as it shows the influence of two glosses 


peruigil draco 
insuper ecce uigil. 


xiv. 36 audibam P ]} audieram Ow, to remove the rare archaic form, which is 
supported by Fast. iii. 507, where there is the same variation. 


4. To remove an apparent false quantity. 
Xvill. 203 desino PG | desine Ow. 
5. To make intelligible a reading already corrupted. 
ix. 15 se tibi pax terrae, tibi se tota acquora debent. 


So most manuscripts, which ineptitude was corrected by Heinsius, who replaced tota 


by tuta, 
O and the Dresden manuscript have a remedy of their own to explain the 


erroneous tota. 
se tibi pars terrae, tibi se tota acquora debent. 


‘A part of the earth, the whole of the seas owe their existence to you!’ 
6. To simplify a proper name unfamiliar to the scribe. 
ix. 44 nec pater Amphitryon nec puer Hyllus adest. 


O has, with delightful precision, 


nec pater amphitrium nec puer ullus adest. 
XV1l. I-2 
mittit Abydenus, quam mallet ferre, salutem 
si cadat unda maris, sesta puella, tibi. 


The false form Sesta was satisfactorily corrected by Heinsius and Bentley indepen- 
dently into Sesti. O by reading sexta conyerts Leander into a Don Juan. 
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7. To correct to normal an unusual gender. 

iii. 76 plenos—colos PE ]} plenas—colos OGuw. 
occurs also Am. II. 6. 46, A.A. I. 702. 

vi. 82 expectata—hoste P ] expectato OP?Gw. Sedlmayer, Palmer, and Ehwald 
accept expectata, wrongly I think. The alteration to the feminine gender was made 
by an interpolator because Medea is signified. The masculine expectato should be 
restored, because the masculine gender is used in general statements, where a class 
of persons is intended, as v. 8 


The rarer masculine gender 


quae uenit indigno poena, dolenda uenit, 
though by indigno Oenone means herself : iii. 43 
an miseros tristis fortuna tenaciter urget, 


though by miseros Briseis means herself. 
II. 1. 61 are rather different. 


Examples quoted by Kihner-Stegmann 


8. Alteration due to wrong attraction of gender. 
li. 55, 56 a 
nec moueor, quod te iuui portuque locoque : 
debuit haec meriti summa fuisse mei 


haec PG ] hoc O and many manuscripts, to conform to quod te iuui. 
ili. 107 
perque tuum nostrumque caput, quae iunximus una 
quae PG | quod OEz, to conform to caput. 
ix. 97 
quique inter laeuumque latus laeuumque lacertum 
praegraue conpressa fauce pependit onus. 


For quique PG (i.e. Antaeus) Ow have quodque, to conform to caput. 
xill. 41 
qua possum, squalore tuos imitata labores. 
For qua PGs, which is supported by Met. viii. 352 qua potuit, precibus deus adnuit 
Ow have quo, to conform to squalore. 
xiv. II 
aut illo iugulet, quem non bene tradidit, ense. 


For ense rightly given by Ow, ensem is the reading of PG to conform to quem, which 
is wrongly accepted by Sedlmayer and Ehwald, for Ovid does not attract the ante- 
cedent into the relative clause. There is the same error in Juvenal x. 254 cum 
quaerit ab omni, quisquis adest, socio, where P has socius, which I adopted in my 
text (regarding it as an inverse attraction due to the influence of Vulgar Latin) and 
now abandon ; and xi. 85 accedente nova, si quam dabat hostia, carne, where, with 
several manuscripts, P has carnem, the m having been subsequently erased. 

XIV. 43 

excussere metum uiolenti iussa parentis. 

For uiolenti P all other manuscripts including O have uiolentia (uiolencia G, 
Palmer’s note is a misprint) to agree with uerba, wrongly because Ovid always uses 
uiolentus not uiolens: cp. Ibis. 373 Aeacides uiolentus. 

XxX. 30 

consultoque fui iuris Amore vafer. 

For consulto O has consultor to agree with vafe:. 


9. Alteration due to attraction of number. 
Vii. 95 . 
audieram uocem: nymphas ululasse putaui. 


For uocem OE and most manuscripts have uoces. 
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The singular was converted into plural to conform to nymphas, ‘ the voices of the 
nymphs.’ But the singular is more poetic. In her nervous anxiety Dido exaggerates 
one cry into several. 


X. 139 
corpus, ut inpulsae segetes aquilonibus, horret. 


For horret O with PGV and several manuscripts has horrent, to conform to segetes. 


Xl. 44 
artibus et tecto tulus ab hoste fuit. 
For tecto OG have tectis to conform to artibus. 
XVill. QI 
quo magis accedo, propioraque litora fiunt, 
quoque minus restat, plus libet ire mihi. 


For restat O has restant, to conform to fiunt. 
XIX. 173 
nunc male res iunctae, calor et reuerentia, pugnant. 
For pugnant O with G and a few manuscripts have pugnat, to conform to reuerentia. 
10. Alteration in order to provide a more usual construction. 


iii. I 

7 qua si destituor, repetam patresque uirumque. 
So PG, while O and most manuscripts have destituar, to produce the normal 
conditional sentence, with future indicative in protasis and apodosis. This is 
probably an interpolation, for though the indicative present in protasis with future in 
apodosis is rare, it is found Met. III. 263 ipsam, si maxima Iuno rite uocor, perdam, 
si me gemmantia dextra sceptra tenere decet, si sum regina Iouisque et soror et 
coniunx. XV. 439 si nota satis praesagia nostrae mentis habes, non tota cadet te 
sospite Troia. XV. 594 est hic unus, quem uos nisi pellitis urbe, rex erit. VI. 542 si 
tamen haec superi cernunt . . . quandocumque mihi poenas dabis. 


11. Interpolations from other passages of Ovid. 

v. 20 

saepe citos egi per iuga longa canes. 

For longa O with E and most manuscripts have summa; which is due to iv. 42 
portari celeris per iuga summa canes. 

vi. 51 

certa fui primo, sed me mea fata trahebant. 

mea O and most manuscripts: mala P and a few others, interpolated probably from 
Am. III. 9. 35 cum rapiant mala fata bonos. 

vill, 72 

reddita Mopsopia Taenaris urbe soror. 

OP? and most manuscripts for Taenaris have Tyndaris, interpolated from v. 91 
Tyndaris infestis fugitiva reposcitur armis. 

XV1l. 17 

fama tamen clara est, et adhuc sine crimine uixi, 

For uixi found in O and most manuscripts, several others have lusi (lusi uel uixi P), 
which is adopted by Sedlmayer and Ehwald, wrongly I think because lusi seems to 
have been introduced from Tvist. III. 2. 5 lusi uero sine crimine, Fast. IV. 9 primis 
sine crimine lusimus annis. But lusi is inappropriate here, since Helen does not 
avow any frailties in her opening words; she is ‘ uitae sine labe’ (14). 

xix. 138 , 

molle latus lateri composuisse tuo. 

OGV and a few other manuscripts have conseruisse, introduced from 2. 58 lateri 
conseruisse latus, in place of composuisse. 
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VI. 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF O TO THE DRESDEN MANUSCRIPT. 


Among all the manuscripts of which collations have been published the Dresden 
manuscript stands out among the rest as exhibiting a close connexion with O. 
Though not always identical in their readings, these two manuscripts agree in the 
predominating number of cases, and frequently present a reading different from that 
of all the rest. The Dresden manuscript is described by Sedlmayer, Prolegomena 
critica ad Hevotdes Ovidianas, p. 21, as a thirteenth-century vellum manuscript, which 
was at one time in the possession of the Visconti family. A collation of it was pub- 
lished by Kuinoel (Loers, p. viii. and p. xiii), who assigned it to the fourteenth 
century, which collation is fully given by Loers, p. 633 foll. With the help of this 
I have compiled the following list of passages which show the affinity of these two 
Italian manuscripts. The reading given as the variant is that of O and the Dresden 
manuscript, which I call D. 


i. 1 Ulixe ] Ulixes OD. 
ii. 70 sinis ] cinis OD. 
iv. 61 nunc jom. OD. 
67 inita ] uisa OD. 
93 siluis Cephalus | cephalus siluis OD. 
v. 97 rudimentum ] rudimentum est OD. 
vi. 27 ruptis ] raptis OD. 
62 simus ] sumus OD. 
86 abdere ] addere OD. 
100 se fauet GP, se facit E ] se uolet OD. 
103 filia fasias oete ] filia phasis onete (oetae D) OD. 
129 fratris potuit ] potuit fratris OD. 
153 subnuba ] subcuba O, succuba D. 
Vii. 24, 25 om. OD. 
47 et om. OD. 
68 Phrygia ] thiria OD. 
87 te tua ] te mea OD. 
I23 coiere ] cogere OD. 
155 nequid desit } desit nequid OD. 
viii. 69 distinet ] detinet OD. 
89 ferebat ] gerebat OD. 
ix. 15 pax | pars OD. 
37 aprosque | apros OD. 
53 defertur | refertur OD. 
81 crederis | diceris OD. 
97 laeuumque lacertum | dextrumque lacertum OD. 
166 et patriae | patriae OD. 
x, 18 quod | quid OD. 
23 ipse | ille OD. 
xi. 103 Erinyes ] Eumenides OD. 
115 non | nec OD. 
xii. 4 meos | suos OD. 
34 pinea | picea OD. 
71 noscis | nescis OD. 
75 sat | satis OD. 
94 findis ] scindis OD. 
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104 distinet |] detinet OD. 
139 uobis | nobis OD. 
xill. 29 ut rediit | utque redit OD. 
114 adfuso | effuso OD. 
xlv. 42 soporis ] saporis OD. 
57 lacet | licet OD 
Xvi. 25 perstet | praestet OD. 
32 findere | scindere OD. 
166 after this line OD have the interpolated couplet. 
177 ora w | ora est PGO, hora est D. 
187 o | ha O, ah D. 
200 potando POD, potandas G and some manuscripts. 
225 demitto | dimitto OD. 
264 toro | sinu OD. 
297 corriget | corrigit OD. 
339 pars a me uix | uix a me pars OD. 
364 figitur ] fingitur OD. 
xvii. 27 luctanti | luctando OD. 
71 utque | atque OD. 
149 mala | mea OD. 
208 probris terras | terras probris OD. 
xviii, 15 felix i | o felix O, felix O D. 
151 Andromedan |] Andromachen OD. 
177 propius | proprior OD. 
xix. 17 quod | quid OD. 
36 signa notamque | signaque nota OD. 
181 sic | sis OD. 
194 piata | placata POD. 
Xx. 24 potest | potes OD. 
74 copia placandi sit modo ] sit modo placandi copia OD. 
134 effingoque | astringoque OD. 
158 propior | proprior POD. 
162 an | non OD. 
231 e Jet OD. 
S. G. OwEN. 


To be continued. 















































TRIA GENERA CAUSARUM. 


THE early handbooks of rhetoric compiled by Tisias and Corax and their 
successors seem to have been directed entirely at successful speaking in courts of 
law. This was the art that Strepsiades set out to learn in the Philosopher's 
Thinking-shop; this, Isocrates complains, was the only object of technical writers on 
rhetoric before his time ;* and Aristotle, when he wrote the chapter that stands first 
in his Rhetoric, made just the same complaint: ris airs ovons peOddov wepi ra 
Snpnyopixa Kai Sixavixa kal KaAXiovos kai woditixwrépas THs Snpnyopikns mpayparteias 
ovens } THS Tept TA TvvaAAdypara, mepi pev Exeivyns ovdev Aéyovor, wept Se Tov SixdCerOat 
TavTes TeipwvtTat TexvoAoyeiv.2 The art as the Sophists practised it was by no means so 
limited in its application: many of them were accustomed to playing the parts of 
statesmen and diplomats as well as of educators; and the most notorious field for 
their powers of oratory was of course the lecture or éridegis.6 But the systems of 
rhetoric that they devised and taught did not cover their own practice ; and forensic 
oratory, as well as seeming the most commonly necessary kind at that time, was 
also, it must be said, the easiest to reduce to rule. Gorgias, it is true, professed to 
teach a rhetoric of more extended application, by means of which his pupils would be 
able to produce conviction in any public assembly ;* but we must conclude that this 
wider field was at least very imperfectly treated in all the technical systems of the 
time. Plato shortly describes the position thus: padwra pév rws repi Tas dikas 
Aeyerai Te kai ypdderat Téxvy, A€yerar Se Kai wept Snuyyopias: emi rréov SE ovK axyjKoa.> 

Socrates in the same passage of the Phaedrus observes that rhetoric should cover 
not only the oratory of the courts and of all public assemblies, but also the art of 
persuasion in private relations, which Gorgias too had recognized ;* and this in 
Soph. 222c Plato names rpovomsAntixy}, placing it beside Syynyoptxy and dixavixy as 
parts of z:@avovpy:xj}. The whole he divides into idia and Sypooia; and it is plain 
that tpovopAntixy makes up the idiov yévos, and the other two the dyyudo.ov ; and that 
the latter covers the same field as that of Gorgias’ roActixoi Adyo.” These enlarge- 
ments of the art of rhetoric are only suggested by Plato, and that in the most 
general terms. But the deficiency of which Isocrates and Aristotle complain was 
actually remedied in their own time, and not only in their own works. At the 
beginning of the so-called Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, which is now generally accepted 
as the work of Anaximenes,® we find: Avo yévy trav moditixav ciot Adywv, TO peV 
Snunyopixdv, 7d dé Suxavexdv ;® and both these classes of public oration are fully treated 
in the work, After further enumerating seven ¢idn rov Adywv, Anaximenes goes on: 


1 Adv. soph. xii 19. which I shall consider below along with Aris- 


2 1354b 25 ff. totle’s use of ém:decxrixds as a technical term. 
3 The term émidekis, from its first meaning of 4 Plat. Gorg. 452e. 
any demonstration or display (Thuc. iii 16; 5 Phaedr, 261b. 
vi 31 ; Demosth. 319, 9; 785, 17), comes to be 6 Plat. Gorg. 456b. 
used in particular of a verbal demonstration or 7 Cf. C. Brandstaetter: De Notionum Ilodrixds 


exposition (Thuc. iii 42; Plat. Phaed. 99d; cf. et Loguorhs Usu Rhetorico—Leipziger Studien XV 
Ar. Nub, 748); and the word and its cognates (1894) p. 139 ff. 
are regularly applied by Plato to the lectures of 8 This attribution, first made by Peter Vic- 
Sophists (e.g. Hipp. Maj. 282d), whether those torius and revived by Spengel, has been com- 
general discourses intended toimpress the public monly adopted since the appearance of P. 
and attract pupils (e.g. Euthyd. 275a; Gorg. Wendland's book Anaximenes von Lampsakos, 
447a ff. ; a sense perhaps alluded toin Ar. Nub. Berlin, 1905. 

269) or the instructional lectures themselves 9 The manuscripts give Tpla yévn, and add 7d 
(Crat. 384b; cf. Soph. 224b). In Isocrates 38 émideaxrixdy; but Spengel in his commentary 
éwldeéis takes on a new sense of ‘ panegyric’, brings forward excellent reasons why this should 
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Ta pev odv €idn Tov Adywv ToraiTa dpiOuG éote* ypnodpcOa 82 adrois ev Te Tais Kowais 
Snpryopiaus Kai tais mepi ta cvpPdrAaa SixasorAoyias Kai tais iSiars dpsAiars: so that 
private rhetoric is recognized also. But these idvac d~cAtas are of course not properly 
in place in a work dealing nominally with roAitixoit Adyo; and in fact Anaximenes 
gives very little attention to them. 
The seven ein enumerated by Anaximenes are zporperrixdv, drotpertixdv, 
eykwplaoriKov, PexTiKov, KaTyyopiKdv, Grooyntixov and éferacrixdv. Of these the first 
two belong mainly to the dyunyopixdv yévos, or political oratory, the last three mainly 
to the Sixavixdy, or forensic; and this the author plainly says in several places.} 
There remain the middle two kinds, encomium and invective. Now as the Snpnyopixdy 
and dixavixdv ‘yévos are associated, in the arrangement of the work, respectively with 
two and three of the other five «idn, it might at first be thought that we should have 
kept in the text the émidecxrixdv yévos offered by our manuscripts, to be associated 
with these remaining two. Anaximenes’ scheme then becomes superficially very like 
Aristotle’s: for Aristotle distinguishes the same three branches, and allots to them 
almost exactly the same special subjects.?, But this argument would be false. It is 
indeed just such a line of thought that must have led to the interpolation: but if we 
were to accept it, we should be obliged to explain away the strong testimonies of 
Syrian and Quintilian, and to account for the book’s never afterwards mentioning 
the eridextixov yévos at all. In either case we should have the same difficulty in 
fitting encomiums and invectives into that classification of speeches as political, 
forensic and private which Anaximenes still makes in his first chapter. They cer- 
tainly need be neither ‘ forensic’ nor ‘ private’; nor can we include them in ‘ political 
oratory; for in a number of passages Anaximenes distinctly separates them from 
his Snpnyopia.® Equally we cannot, with Brandstaetter,‘ suppose that he never 
intended them to form a separate branch of oratory at all, but to be entirely sub- 
ordinate to the departments of political and forensic practice. The arrangement of 
the book, and the separate treatment given to the pair, show that Anaximenes has 
distinct and self-contained speeches in mind. The examples of arguments on p. 28, 
15 ff., for instance, are evidently designed for set eulogies of athletics, the life of 
public service, and the like. It is perfectly true, as Brandstaetter says, that these 
may be employed as subsidiaries in the courts and assembly; but Anaximenes does 
not present them as in any way subsidiary. To this general argument, which ought 
by itself to be conclusive, I may add a particular one. The reasoning ov« dvev tov 
mivewy ai mapowiat given on the same page can only be intended for a set yoyos of 
wine ; for we cannot imagine it to be part of a Sypnyopia delivered to an assembly 
considering the prohibition of liquor; and were the ydyos incidental to a xarnyopia of 
some particular rapovvia, it would not be a specimen of argument éx Tov pa avev TovTov. 
The truth is that, while the seven «iSn trav Adywv are enumerated as though they 
were subdivisions of the kinds of moA:tixot Adyo, they are actually independent 
divisions of rhetoric, and cover the whole field of its use, political and non-political, 
public and private, practical and epideictic: dravrwv 8 trav cidav 48y Sippynpévwv Sei Kai 
xwpis trovrwv éxdory, Srav dpydrtyn, xpyoOae Kai Kow7j, cvppeyvivta tas Svvipes avTov 
(p. 34, 21 ff.). It is obvious that such a classification cannot be fitted to the less 
extensive field of mere Snpunyopiac and SdixacoAoyiac; and Anaximenes confesses as 
much when he says on p. 80, 8, speaking of encomium and invective, that ws eri rd 
TOAD THVv ToLovTwY cidwv OVK ayavos GAN’ Exdei~ews Evexa AEyoper. Realizing this we can 
be rejected as an interpolation intended.to bring anywhere in the book. 
the work into uniformity with Aristotle and later 1 E.g. pp. 27, 21 ff; 30, 26 ff. ; 65, 18 ff. ; 84, 
theory. We have the testimony of Quintilian III, 25 ff. (ed. Spengel-Hammer). 
4, 9 and of Syrian II p. 11, 17 (Rabe) that in this 2 Aristot. Rhet. I 3. 
passage only the first two kinds are mentioned. 3 Cf. e.g. p. 27, 21-5. 


Still more cogent is the internal argument that 4 P. 147 ff. 
nothing more is said of this ‘epideictic’ branch 
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understand not only the uncertain position of encomium and invective, but also the 
anomalous intrusion of dae ousAiac which we noticed before: Anaximenes has 
obscured the frame of his work by applying a system intended for the whole range 
of rhetoric to the limited field of roA:tixot Adyor. But the confusion is superficial ; 
and if we but disregard the first sentence of the work it need not trouble us again: 
for it is upon the basis of the seven types of oration that the whole book is afterwards 
erected, 

These seven types form a classification of rhetoric into the sorts practically 
employed; sorts not necessarily exclusive within the same speech, but principally 
distinct: distinguished, however, on various grounds. IIporpory and dmrotpory are 
distinguished from kxarnyopia and dmodoyia by place and purpose: the former 
deliberate for the future, the latter plead upon the past. Encomium and invective, 
though delivered to an audience similar to that of the deliberative oration, have 
obviously much in common with the forensic; but are distinguished from both by 
the absence of any dy#v, any question immediately at issue. The é£eraorixdy yévos, 
whether in the courts or at large, neglects constructive argument in order to 
demonstrate inconsistency in something attacked—a true branch, this, of sophistic 
rhetoric. Except for the last, which is purely destructive, all the types fall naturally 
into complementary pairs, and are so considered by Anaximenes: so that we might 
as well distinguish in them three kinds as six. 

When therefore we find that Aristotle divides rhetoric into three kinds, delibera- 
tive, judicial and epideictic, the scheme is already familiar; but whereas in Anaxi- 
menes it seems to be quite empirical, Aristotle arrives at it by an analysis, thus: 
(Rhet. 1, 3) cori Se ris pyropexis eidn tpia Tov dpiOpov* TorotToL yap Kai ot dKpoaTat TwV 
Aoywv vrdpxovew ovres. TyKErTaL pev yap ek TpL@v 6 Adyos, Ex Te TOU A€yovTOS Kai Tepi 
ob A€yes Kai rpds Sv, Kai Td TEAOS Tpds TOUTSV eoTLV, A€yw SE Tdv axpoaTyy. avayKn S€ Tdv 
axpoatnyv 7) Oewpdyv civar i) KpiTHv, KpeTnv Se 7) TOV yeyevnpevwn 7 TOV peAAOVTWY. EoTLV dO 
pev wept Tov peAAvTwV Kpivwv oiov éexxAno.acThs, 6 5€ epi TOV yeyevnpevwv otov O diKagT?s, 
0 6€ [repi]! ris Svvdpews [6]! Oewpds, Gor’ e£ dvayKns av ein tpia yévn TOV Adywv TOV 
pytopikav, cvpBovAcutixov, Sixavixdv, eridecxtixdv. ovpfovAns Sé Td pev Tpotpory Td de 
amotpory ... «tA. Anaximenes’ three pairs are here three kinds: the ¢eferaorcxov, 
always an odd lot, is not recognized; otherwise the scheme is essentially the same in 
each author, and either might have derived it from the other. The relation of 
Anaximenes to Aristotle is disputed.?_ I cannot discuss it here; but I think it will be 
plain that Aristotle’s three types of rhetoric are not his own invention, even though 
it should be shown that he could not have had them from Anaximenes; even, that 
Anaximenes had them from him. 

It has justly been objected against Aristotle that his classification of rhetoric in 
three kinds is anomalous; that they are not set upon the same plane, or divided by 
any simple criterion: for besides the difference of subject-matter by which all three 
are principally distinguished, two are delivered to xpirai and the third to Oewpoi.’ 
Such an anomaly would be natural only if the classification was originally an 
empirical one, as we find it in Anaximenes; to which Aristotle, adopting it from the 
current rhetorical theory of the time, was characteristically seeking to give an 
analytical basis. It is to be observed also that he introduces the ‘three kinds of 
rhetoric’ only as a means of classifying the (Sia: rpotdoecs or particular premisses 
from which the art must proceed: nothing more than their subject-matter is at the 
moment in question. In recognizing these particular premisses as legitimately 
belonging to the art of rhetoric Aristotle is making a grand descent from his first and 

1 Seclusit Spengel. ibid, 67, 144. 
2 Cf. H. Diels: Abh. Berl. Ak. 1886, iv; 3 Cf. R. Volkmann: Rhetorik der Griechen und 


Wendland: Anaximenes v. L., p. 30 ff.; K. Bar- Romer ®, Leipzig 1885, p. 19 ff. 
wick: Hermes 57 (1922) 14 ff.; F. Solmsen: ‘ 
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most doctrinaire conception of it as a purely formal discipline :1 it is just here that 
we should expect to find incorporated elements of the current rhetoric of the day, to 
which concession is being made.’ 

These considerations may explain the anomaly, but do not remove it. Logically 
the distinction of @ewpds from «pits must be prior to the subdivision of «xpirai. 
Volkmann is perfectly right in deploring Aristotle’s arrangement of the divisions thus 
obtained as three uniform and parallel departments, and in pointing to it as a source 
of confusion afterwards. But as Aristotle clearly explains how he arrives at this 
arrangement, it is useless to attempt to reinterpret it in some way that will remove 
the anomaly. He is explicit: ‘The listener must be either a witness or an arbiter, 
and an arbiter either of past or future. The arbiter of the future is, for instance, an 
ecclesiast ; of the past, for instance, the dicast ; the remaining kind, a witness of the 
art.’ The unequal standing of the three divisions is perfectly plain. It would be less 
plain, to be sure, if the words bracketed by Spengel were read ; but still, in view of the 
express primary distinction of Oewpds from xpitjs, inevitable. That is the great merit 
of Spengel’s correction: it makes what was always certain lucid and exact as well. 

The subject-matter of epideictic rhetoric, says Aristotle, is encomium and 
invective. Its peculiar character, expressed in the distinction of Oewpds from xpiris, 
is that already noted by Anaximenes in his encomiums and invectives, the absence of 
any aywv. There is no vote or verdict to be given, no issue to be definitely decided 
one way or another; the function of the orator is not to prove a point but to make a 
lively presentation to his hearers. This sense of émidecxtixds is well illustrated by a 
passage from Isocrates’ Panegyricus,* where he defends the artistic character of his 
speeches: Kairo: rivés emitiyswor tov Adywv Tois irép Tos idudTas Exovor Kai Ailav 
amnkptPwpEevors, Kat TorOUTOV dinpapTiKacw weTEe TOs Tpds rEepBoAnV Teroinpévous Tpds 
TOUS Gywvas Tots TEpt TOV Wiwy TupBoraiwv TKorovow, oaTEp dpoiws Séov dudorépous ExeLv, 
adX’ ov Tovs pév dodhadws tous 8’ éridecxtix@s. Elsewhere in Isocrates érideécs, develop- 
ing this sense, has practically the meaning of panegyric.* The term is not easily trans- 
latable: for ‘demonstration’ has false implications of logical proof; and ‘display,’ 
though very near the sense, has suggestions of virtuosity which may be misleading. 
Those suggestions are indeed present in the Greek term ; but we wish to avoid them, 
for they have led ancients and moderns alike into the mistake of using such expres- 
sions as ‘ exornatio’ or ‘ Prunkrede’ to describe the essence of the epideictic depart- 
ment. If Aristotle had intended to signify by it merely ostentation, it would have 
been ridiculous to pretend that its subject-matter was confined to encomium and 
invective: it is equally ridiculous to suppose that these cannot have a serious 
purpose. The Lysiac Evoticus in Plato’s Phaedrus is a plain piece of rhetorical 
virtuosity ; but its form is protreptic, not encomiastic: Pericles’ funeral speech in the 
second book of Thucydides is an encomium on Athens and the dead; shall we call it 
frivolous display? That interpretation of epideictic oratory as mere virtuosity, 
hallowed though it is by tradition, cannot be allowed to stand. The credit for point- 
ing this out belongs to Oskar Kraus, who about thirty years ago published two papers 
on the subject ;5 but he went too far, and maintained, against Aristotle and reason, a 
number of interpretations which discounted the distinction between Gewpds and xpiris, 
brought the epideictic branch into a position quite uniform with the other two, and 
thus sought to remove the inherent anomaly as well as the adventitious corruption 

1 Cf. F. Solmsen: Die Entwickiung der aris- the view that this was a common feature of 
totelischen Logik und Rhetorik (Neue Philolog. fourth century theory. So does the appearance 


Unters. IV) Berlin 1929, p. 196 ff. Solmsen’s of the rpia yévy in the second half of Aristotle’s 
general contention here seems to me unassail- third book, which is known to be drawn from 


able. such sources, 

2 The statement of Diogenes | aertius (III 3 Or. iv 11; cf. ps-Demosth. Erot. 2 (p. 
93 f.) that Plato divided rhetoric into six types, 14or fin). 
which are the same as the first six of Anaxi- 4 Or.v 17; Epist.i5; vi 4. 5. 


menes, seems, if it is worth anything, to support 5 Uber eine altitherlieferte Missdeutung der epi- 
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rom Aristotle’s scheme. This is equally false. Oratory directed to a Oewpos has a 
genuine task, but a different one from that directed to a xpirjs. If virtue made its 
own just impression upon us, nothing would need praise: for praise, if we agreed 
with it, would always be superfluous; and if we differed, it could never replace 
argument. As it is, the epideictic is an essential part of oratory. The object of, say, 
a funeral speech is not to prove but to celebrate the virtues of the dead; nor are the 
audience there to learn whether he was good or not. The orator will therefore pay 
especial attention to his art, by which he hopes to impress his ideas upon them; and 
they are not arbiters of any question, but critics, even though unconsciously, of the 
art that he exercises. If they are impressed by it, he has attained his object. 
‘Critics’ is too intellectual a word: not only all those who watch a show for their 
entertainment, but those who attend a solemn service or ceremony are Gewpoi ; 
spectators, it is true, of a display, but a serious one. So the absence of a controversy 
with a defined issue does not mean that the orator is not serious, or that his only aim 
is to please his hearers with artistry ; only that he is seeking to impress rather than 
to convince, and to use, as an orator must, other weapons besides logic. In fact he 
will be found to argue nominally as though his contentions were or might be dis- 
puted: domep yap mpds kpitnv Tov Oewpdv o Adyos avvérrnxev, says Aristotle! But these 
very words, far from showing, as Kraus seems to think, that there is no real differ- 
ence between Gewpdés and xpiris,? positively assure us that Aristotle meant to make 
one; for otherwise the observation would be a pointless truism. 

This surely is the reasonable interpretation of Aristotle’s words, and must be 
maintained against those who speak of epideictic rhetoric as mere virtuosity or the 
like. It is supported by the usual Latin translation of the term, genus demonstratiuum, 
found, for example, in Cicero de Inventione I 7, where Aristotle is named as the 
authority, and, from the same source, in the Rhetorica ad Herennium 12. But it may 
be objected that epideictic rhetoric, as I have characterized it, need not be restricted 
to encomiums and invectives, but should cover such general hortative speeches, for 
example, as the Panegyricus of Isocrates—orations addressed to Oewpoi rather than to 
xpwrai, to which he himself refers, in a passage quoted above, as émidecxtixos ExovTes. 
This is true, and a valid objection ; Aristotle is to be defended only from the circum- 
stances of his time. We are to consider that encomiums and invectives were more 
or less bound to be epideictic in character, and the most eminent examples of it ; 
protreptics however, in an age not accustomed to sermons, were mostly heard in the 
debates of some assembly. Isocrates’ great sermons were, as he so constantly tells 
us, a speciality of his own: and we can only say that Aristotle in his system neglected 
the speech which was both protreptic and delivered to Qewpoi. This is but a result of 
the anomaly of which we complained at first, by which more than one criterion went 
to distinguish the three kinds of oratory. 

The weaknesses of this classification led to divergence and confusion in the 
many writers who afterwards followed it. Only in one is the true Aristotelian scheme 
preserved, namely, in a fragment of Alexander.* He had it perhaps from Caecilius 
of Calacte, one of the few ancient rhetoricians to make direct and intelligent use of 
Aristotle.‘ The other authors who follow Aristotle in his classification of rhetoric— 
and most of them do—find no difficulty in adopting his first two classes, but show 
many discrepancies in their treatment of the third. Some reckon purely by subject- 





deiktischen Redegattung bei Aristoteles, Halle 1905. 
Neue Studien zur aristotelischen Rhetorik, Halle 
1907. Some perverse contentions, supported by 
a number of very injudicious arguments, caused 
the first paper to be damned heartily and beyond 
its deserts by Wendland. The second is a 
strident rejoinder, advocating the same views in 
the same manner. It is now evident that Kraus 
was partly right. His views are said to have 


been put forward in a more temperate form by 
F. J. Schwaab, in an unprinted Wiirzburg dis- 
sertation of 1923 (see Drerup in B.ph.W. 1923, 
745; Gohlke in Bursians Jahresb. 220, 321 f.). 

1 1391 Db 17. 

2 Neue Studien p. 47. 

3 Rhet.Gr. III 1 ff. (Spengel). 

4 See O, Angermann: De Aristotele Rhetorum 
Auctore—Diss, Leipzig 1904, p. 38 f. 
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matter, and make no distinction in form between epideictic oratory on one side and 
forensic and deliberative on the other, Such are the Auctoy ad Hevennium, and Cicero 
in the de Inventione, de Ovatore and Topics. In this case the term émidecxrtixds or 
demonstrativus has no real sense, and a better one is ¢yxwusacrixds, which Diogenes 
Laertius VII 42 attributes to the Stoic version of this scheme. The corresponding 
Latin term Jaudativus is suggested by the untechnical expressions of Cicero in the 
de Ovatore and Topics, and found in the Partitions and in Quintilian.? Other authors 
abandon the limits of encomium and invective, and in their third branch separate 
from deliberative and forensic oratory all that which has no defined object, such as a 


‘vote or verdict, to obtain. In this sense Philodemus’ opponent in Rhodes divided 
rhetoric into mavyyvpixdv, mwoditexév and dixavixdv.* The first of these is, says 


Philodemus, quite a separate thing from practical rhetoric, a réxvn wepi tas éwidei£ers :* 
and he, following as he alleges the teaching of Epicurus, is prepared to recognize it 
under the name of ‘sophistic rhetoric’ as a genuine art, a title which he denies to 
practical rhetoric.5 Philodemus seems to consider Isocrates’ orations typical of such 
‘ceremonial’ oratory;* though we cannot think that Isocrates would have been 
pleased to hear them described as ‘ remote from practical application.’ 

It is easy to see how the character of this branch, elaborate and ornate compared 
with the working oratory of the courts and the assembly, comes to be mere virtuo- 
sity ; and how there arises the common notion of epideictic or panegyrical oratory— 
for the two terms are synonymous in use—that is, oratory intended only for enter- 
tainment. But authors who put this construction upon it still follow Aristotle in 
limiting its subject-matter to encomium and invective; and thus involve themselves 
in the absurdity that I have described above. Cicero, for instance, in the Partitions 
thus interprets Aristotle’s very words, unacknowledged and therefore perhaps un- 
recognized: aut auscultatory modo est qus audit aut disceptator . . .; tta aut ut delectetur qui 
audit aut ut statuat aliquid. statutt autem aut de practeriiis, ut tudex, aut de futuris, ut 
senator ; sic tria haec geneva, tudicu, deliberationts, exornationts ; quae quia in laudationes 
maxime confevatur, proprium tam habet ex eo nomen." The same mistake and the 
absurdity it involves we find also in Part. Or. 69. From Cicero it passes to 
Quintilian,® and has been accepted by almost all modern scholars, Spengel and Cope 
in their commentaries, Volkmann,? Wendland*° and the rest." In one place, how- 
ever, Quintilian sees the difficulties involved by this account, and there he goes to 
the heart of the matter. Early authors, he says at III 4 1, were content to follow 
Aristotle’s classification. In Cicero’s time it was attacked as an inadequate empirical 
list by him !? and by certain Greek authorities; and more strongly by an unnamed 
contemporary of Quintilian’s own. It was defended by others as based on the three 
kinds of audience, assembled ad constlium, ad tudicium and ad delectationem. Quintilian, 
perceiving this to be unsatisfactory, propounds a new method of division which 
restores something like the Aristotelian sense by another route (sbid. 6-8). He sees 
that the epideictic branch, as usually interpreted, quite outgrows the limits of aus 
and vituperatio; and that because it includes all ‘ panegyrical oratory,’ which is so 
often protreptic, it makes nonsense as one of three classes beside the forensic and the 
deliberative; but he realizes that the usual interpretation of éridexrixds may be 
wrong (13-14). Nevertheless with his customary caution he prefers not to insist on 
correcting the faults he detects. 


1 Rh. Her. 1 2; de Inv. 1 7; de Or. I 141; 
III 109; cf. Il 43 ff. ; Top. gt. 
2 Part. Or. 10; Quint. III 3 14, 4 12. 8 III 71; VIII 311. 
3 Philod. Rhet, p. 45, 16 ff. of Sudhaus’ Sxp- 9 Rhetorik p. 19 f. 
plementum. 10 Deutsche lit, Zeit, 1906 nr. 9. 
* Ibid, 25, 3 ff. ; 61, 10 ff. ; cf. eund, I 251 ; 256 fff. 11 Kraus cites a number at the beginning of 
5 Cf. H. M. Hubbell: The Rhetorica of Philo- each of his papers. 
demus—Trans. Connecticut Academy 23 (1920), 12 The reference is to Antony in de Or, Li 43 ff. 


Pp. 254-6. 


6 Suppl. p. 48, 15 ff. 
7 Part, Or. to. 
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Hermogenes neglected the Aristotelian classification. It is common enough in 
the late Greek rhetoricians,! but it would be tedious to follow the forms which it 
took. In general we may say that of the many authors who follow Aristotle’s 
imperfect classification of rhetoric in three kinds few attempt to follow the subtlety 
of his analysis, while of those who do the most important to us, Cicero and 
Quintilian, misunderstand it. But it is chiefly for the interpretation of Aristotle 
himself that the question matters. However the third branch may be defined in 
other authors, the most part of them neglect it almost entirely in their treatment. 
Anaximenes and Aristotle do actually treat all their kinds of rhetoric. Anaximenes 
orders his book according to the topics and disposition of his seven kinds in turn, 
with a section on devices common to them all. Aristotle enumerates, as he promises, 
particular premisses for each of his three kinds; and when treating common topics, 
or in the matters of the third book, really has regard to all, and particularly to the 
deliberative. But in the Hellenistic age the forensic province came to outgrow the 
others altogether. The deliberative branch perhaps found little employment in a 
time without political liberty. The epideictic was uncertain in scope and purpose. 
The forensic remained, always sure of employment, and lending itself besides much 
more easily to systematization than the other two, so that in the theory it naturally 
bulks larger. In particular Hermagoras’ doctrine of oracves or constitutions, though 
independent of Aristotle’s classification, goes into the greatest detail in treating 
judicial cases, and shows that it was devised with forensic rhetoric chiefly in mind. 
The revival of rhetoric in the freer circumstances of late Hellenistic times might 
have been expected to restore the balance in favour of deliberative oratory. Indeed, 
there lies behind the Rhetovica ad Hevennium and the de Inventione an Hellenistic source 
that appears to have given full and proper treatment to all three kinds. But already 
in the former a sub-Hermagorean theory of constitutions swells the genus sudiciale 
above the rest ; and the author rearranges it, alone of the three, in a way that singles 
it out, by inserting into the section on inventio an account of the parts of the speech, 
which should of course have been treated separately for all three kinds, but which in 
the end are never given for the deliberative and demonstrative at all. The de Inven- 
tione carries this transformation a stage farther by setting out the theory of constitu- 
tions, with all its judicial detail, at the beginning, and without respect to the division 
of the subject into three classes; and in later Latin authors some such arrangement 
is common.? So exclusively forensic a tendency, though stoutly combated by Cicero 
in his maturer years, was never overcome, This at first sight is surprising: the 
epideictic branch might indeed have been dispensed with, if only because it was so 
difficult to give any rules for it; and its functions were increasingly covered by the 
growing luxuriance of the forensic, which was quite capable of prescribing the 
necessary narratives, descriptions and amplifications. But the deliberative branch 
could ill be spared. Even with the last decay of free institutions under the Empire 
its field was not cut off; for the rhetorical declamations to which the schools then 
turned were devoted to protreptics and apotreptics as much as to anything. In truth 
the neglect of the deliberatiuum genus can be attributed to one thing only: the greater 
ease of theorizing about the judicial branch, due to its set forms and less elusive 
matter. This is reflected in the constant judicial trend of the theory of constitutions. 
Where the constitutions are not in question some effort is made to maintain the 
deliberative} branch ; but as they dominate rhetoric more and more, it sinks gradually 
out of sight, until at last it takes its revenge by finding a new and disruptive place 
within the theory of constitutions itself as the ordovs tpaypatixy of Hermogenes and 
his fellows. D. A. G. Hinks. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 See the index to Rabe’s Prolegomenon Sylloge 2 See K. Barwick in Hermes 57 (1922) 4-7. 
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‘It is thought that happiness consists 
in leisure. That is, we accept unleisure 
that we may have leisure, as we make 
war that we may enjoy peace.’ 


Aoxet 7 evdarpovia év TH OXOAH efvar> do-xo- 
AovpeOa yap iva cxodrdf{wpev, Kai wodepov- 
pev iv’ eipnvnv ayopev.—Ar. N.E. 1177b 4: 


THERE are only two passages in the whole of the works of Plato and Aristotle 
in which the word cxoAy is given central position and philosophical significance. 
These are (1) the celebrated interlude in the Theaetetus of Plato (172-177) and 
(2) the predominantly educational discussion of the foundations of the ideal city in 
Aristotle’s Politics, Bks. VII and VIII. It will be as well to begin by summarizing 
briefly the doctrine of these two passages. 


A. PLato, THEAETETUS 172-177. 


The philosopher is introduced as the man of leisure, who is free to follow the 
argument wherever it may lead. There is no judge or ruler constraining him. The 
litigant is opposed to him as slave to free man (oixérac pds éAevOépovs, 172d 1). 
The unleisure and unfreedom of the litigant is symbolized by the water-clock, with 
its inexorable time-limit, and the indictment, with the compulsion to speak in strict 
relevance to it. A further sign of unfreedom is the personal implication: slave is in 
conflict with fellow-slave before their common master, and he must speak about him- 
self, for the issue may concern his very life. Hence inevitably come shrinkage and 
warping of soul, only partially disguised by real skill in the art of flattering and con- 
The philosopher is described in contrast, and the description is 
mainly negative. He does not know the way to the law court or council chamber or 
any other public place of assembly. He does not read or listen to the laws and 
decrees. Party strife and party dinners leave him cold. Nobility of birth does not 
impress him. He is not even aware of his own ignorance, for it is not he—only his 
body—that is in the city. The city is something very small to a mind that has the 
universe for its field. The story of Thales fits the philosopher well. He has no 
concern for his neighbour, only for what man is, and should be and do. Hence he 
makes a fool of himself in a law court, and only has his revenge on the litigant when 
the question concerns justice itself. 

The contrast is summed at 175d 7. The one is éy éAevOepia re Kai cxoAn TeOpap- 


, pévos, and evHOns eis SovAcxa Siaxovypata ; the other is smart in such matters but unable 





OpOas duvnoa Gedy Te Kai avdpav evdaruovwv Biov. 

Theodorus says that if this view were generally accepted there would be more 
peace and fewer evils in the world. Socrates replies that in this world evil is inexpug- 
nable ; but there is another world, he says, from which evil is excluded and to which 
we must seek to escape by making ourself like the gods (ouotwois Op), i.e. (as he 
explains) by a rational justice and piety. We can hope, he adds, to make some 
progress in the task of convincing men of this, the true meaning and justification of 
virtue, by the right use of the weapon of dialectic (idig Adyov Sobvas kai SeLarOax 
177b 2), which is a wonderful solvent of rhetoric and exposer of pretension. 

Incidentally in this last section the contrast between the two achievements is 
once more formulated as follows: (176c 4) 9 pév rovrov yvaors copia Kai dpern ddAnOiwy, 

M 
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» 82 ayvowe apabia kal kaxia evapyys* at § dAAat Seworntés Te Soxovoas Kai copia év pév 
woditixais Suvacreias yeyvopevae hoptixai, ev S€ rEexvars Bavavoos, 


B. ArisToTLE: Pozirics, Bxs. VII anv VIII. 


The leading passage is VII xiv 9-22 (1333a 16 ff.). 

Man is rational in two ways, i.e. is actively and passively rational, and there are 
accordingly two sides to human virtue, (This is the distinction, familiar from the 
Nic. Eth., between Scavonrixy and 76:xy apern. The former is the possession of a 
Adyos, the latter is a discipline of passion which is essentially conformity to a Adyos 
—wpurpévn Ady, as the well-known definition of 70:7) dperj says.1) The priority is of 
course with the actively rational principle in the sense that it is for this to determine 
the end to which the passively rational conforms. This higher principle is itself sub- 
divided into practical and theoretical reason, and here there is a like priority on the 
side of the theoretical reason. 

Life similarly is divided into unleisure and leisure, war and peace; and the 
material of action (ra mpaxrda) into (1) Ta dvayxaia Kai ypnowud, (2) ra Kadd, Between 
these a similar relation holds: war is for the sake of peace, unleisure for leisure, the 
necessary and useful for the noble. The lawgiver must keep everything in view, but 
must give priority to what is higher in the scale of good and has the status 
of end. 

These relations must rule education. But in fact even the best governed cities 
fall short. They do not keep all the virtues in view, aAAa ghoprixas aréxAwav mpds Tas 
xpnoipovs eivar Soxovoras Kai meovexTixwrepas. 

The Spartan emphasis on war is an example of this. ... ‘Facts as well as 
arguments prove that the legislator should direct all his military and other measures 
to the ends of leisure and peace’ (rov cyodAdfewv evexev kai tis ecipyvns). Otherwise 
peace will corrupt the citizens, and it will be the fault of the legislator for not having 
developed by education their capacity for leisure (ov ra:devoas SivarGar cxoAdfev). 

The virtues of leisure then are needed, and must be treated as the end. The 
virtues developed in unleisure contribute also to leisure and culture (rpds thv cxoAnv 
xat duaywynv); for a basis of necessaries is needed to provide the opportunity for 
leisure. 


and justice for both times, but even more for peace and leisure, 

There are three sources of virtue: iors, €A0s, Adyos ; constitution, habituation, 
reasoning. Which should come first? The answer is that in the order of growth 
body precedes soul, the irrational precedes the rational. Hence the order for the 
educator is, first, the body, then the irrational soul, finally the rational soul. 

So far these distinctions lie entirely within the individual life, and imply that 
exaltation of the contemplative over the practical activity which is recommended in 
N.E. x. But in fact it is implied in the incomplete sketch of education to which this 
is the introduction that the higher activities are not within the reach of everyone. 
The education outlined is the liberal education of the gentleman, and there are 
frequent suggestions of the existence in the community of lower levels of life mainly 
occupied in activities not suitable for him. 


Examples of this : 


(1) VIII 2 §§ 3-6. Among the xpyowua there are certain dvayxaia which must be 


taught. But the useful may be divided into the liberal and illiberal (éAcdOepa kai 


! The passional nature may be regarded 
either as the highest section of the ddoyor (N.E. 


1260a 5) or as the lowest section of the Adyor 
éxov (ib. 1103a 1); v. Newman ad. loc. 





Our city needs temperance, courage, and fortitude ; for proverbially there is — 
no leisure for slaves and to lack these virtues is to be the slave of the aggressor. — 
Courage and fortitude are needed for unleisure, philosophy for leisure, temperance | 
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aveAevGepa), and the children must not be made vulgar (Gdévavoor). Any work, craft, 
or instruction is vulgar which makes the body or soul or mind of free men unfit for 
the exercises of virtue. Some crafts are so called because of their effect on the body, 
and work for wages generally is so called because it makes the mind unleisured and 
submissive (dcxoAov xai tareviv). Even in liberal acquirements there are limits: 
concentration on them beyond a certain point becomes illiberal, because it harms life 
in the ways mentioned. But motive here makes much difference: if it is self- 
development or the service of friends or of virtue, no illiberality is involved, but other 
motives may well make the very same occupation menial or slavish. 

A. goes on to discuss the accepted educational subjects, viz. (1) reading and 
writing, (2) gymnastics, (3) music, (4) drawing. The first and fourth are recom- 
mended for their general utility, the second as making for courage. Music may be 
questioned, because most men regard it only as a source of pleasure. In discussing 
this A. reaffirms the priority of leisure over unleisure and introduces the conceptions 
of play or amusement (za:d:¢) and recreation (dvdémavois), which are not to be con- 
fused with leisure and should rather be related to unleisure, as curative of the stress 
and pain implicit in its constraint. Pleasure, he explains, and happiness—which are 
the end—are thought to attach immediately to leisure, whereas unleisure has always 
an end beyond itself. There is consequently a like division in the subjects of educa- 
tion, viz. (1) those directed to 4 év ry dvaywyy oxoAn, which are self-justifying, (2) those 
directed to unleisure, which are necessary and have an end outside themselves. 
Music has no obvious utility and was introduced mpds thy ev ty cxoAy Siaywyjv. 

Thus some elements in education may be liberal and noble without being useful 
or necessary. ‘To look for utility everywhere ill becomes free and exalted 
souls’ (b 2), 

(2) VIII v 5-8. Zeus does not play or sing himself. We call players and 
singers Bavavoo., and playing and singing is not regarded as a man’s occupation, pu) 
pePiovros 7) maifovros. 

(3) In other passages of this discussion of education the notion of cxoA% is not 
directly used, but the operation of the ideas associated with it on the negative side is 
apparent from the recurrence of terms such as Bdvavoos, poptixds, Ontixds. 


1338b 29 ff., opp. avayxaiov—xadéov. 
13398 14 ff., masdia Kai avaravors Opp. apery, Siaywyyn, ppdvyors. 
1340b 9, hoprixwrépas Opp. eAcvOepwwtéepas Kivijoecs. 

34 ff., rejects the view that all playing and singing is Bavavoov. 

1341b 6, flute rejected by Athene as contributing nothing to d:dvora. 

8 ff., rexvixy (i.e. competitive) wadeia rejected, as directed to the enjoy- 
ment of the audience and that goprixy. This is Onrixwrépa and 
would make them Savaivovs. For the audience which is doprixds 
calls the tune. 

1341b 38, distinguishes three uses of music: (1) wasdeia, (2) xadapos, (3) Siaywy?, 
GVETLS, AVATAVCCS, 

1342a 18, audience of two kinds: (1) €AevOepos wai wemasdevp evos, (2) hoptiKds, €x 
Bavatowv kai Ontav kai arAwv TowovTwv ovyKELpéevos, 


The political applications of these ideas are to be found in the earlier part of the 
discussion, i.e. before these ethical distinctions have been made. 

It is frankly recognized that leisure has an economic foundation, and it is 
thought of as presupposing a slave or helot class. Thus in VIII 1341a 28 the 
Greeks are said to have become cxoAaorixwrepor by reason of increased wealth after 
the Persian Wars. In II 1269a 34 we read of a general agreement that a well- 
governed city requires Tiv Tov avayKatwy oxoAnv, which is not easy to provide : revolts 
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of penestae, helots, and slaves are cited as illustrating the difficulty. In the same 
book (1273a 23) we read of the prime necessity of securing leisure for the best (d7ws 
ot BérAricro Sivwvrae cxordfav Kai pyndev aoxnpoveiv), whether in or out of office: 
adivarov tov amopovvTa kadas apyxev kai cxoAdfev. It is admitted that wealth must be 
considered yapiv cxoAjs. The legislator should protect the ervecxe’s from poverty or 
at least secure leisure for his rulers. 

A prominent point in the foundations of the ideal city in Bk. VII 1328b 33 ff. is 
the requirement that the citizens shall not live a life which is Bavaveos or ayopaios 
(this being prejudicial to virtue), nor be yewpyot : for the activities both of virtue and 
of politics require cxoA7j. The dualism (1) order and defence, (2) deliberation and 
justice is adopted as the fundamental classification of function, and the question is 
raised whether these shall be allotted to different groups of citizens or not. This 
question is solved by distinction of groups by age. The wealth of the city, he goes 
on to say, should be in their hands: the citizens must be well off. For, he repeats, 
7} Bdvavoov ov peréxes THS TOAEws, OVS’ GAAO ovOev yévos O py THS apeTrns SypLovpydv 
éoriv. All the citizens, he argues, must be virtuous and happy, if the city is to be 
happy. Therefore they must be the owners of the land, which will actually be 
worked by slaves or barbarians or perioeci. A little further on (1329a 35) he 
repeats that yewpyolt xai rexvitar kai mav 7d Ontixdv are a necessary attribute of 
a city, but must not be reckoned parts of it: only the two classes before mentioned 
are that. 

In Aristotle’s city, accordingly, there are to be two agoras (1331a 30)—a free 
agora, as the Thessalians call it, in which there is no buying and selling, and into 
which the Bdvavoov yewpydv, etc., may not enter except on the summons of their 
rulers. The other agora is a market-place, and should be quite separate from 
this. 

Add finally the point made in VII iv (1326a 16) that, while numbers count for 
something in the greatness of a city, the significant number is of those who are con- 
stituent parts of the city—not slaves, metics, or foreigners, but citizens. A city 
which produces many Bavavoo. but few hoplites cannot possibly be great. 

Thus the doctrine of cxoA% issues in a clear-cut class distinction between those 
who have private means and those who have not, with class differentiation in educa- 
tion and in political status. — 


Il. 


It seems quite clear that the Aristotelian conception of cxoA7 is fundamentally 
the same as the Platonic. Hence it is rather surprising to find the following state- 
ment in Newman’s edition of the Politics (III 443, ad 1333a 35): ‘It should be 
noticed that while Aristotle is following in the track of Plato when he exalts peace 
above war, he is not a borrower from Plato in his exaltation of ayoA# at the expense 
of dcyodia. His view of human life as comprising in its best form dcyodia, rasdid, 
and oyxoA7 is a remarkable one, and I am not aware that he owes it to anyone.’ 

He owes it undoubtedly to Plato. But I do not think that Plato would have 
claimed any special originality for his conception of exoA7. In Aristotle we have the 
significant reference to the proverb ‘there is no leisure for slaves’ (1334a 20). 
Further in N.E. x in the review of €véoga by which the doctrine of Oewpia is intro- 
duced it is said to be a common or generally accepted view that happiness consists 
in leisure: doxei n evdarpovia ev ™ oxoAn eivac. In the previous chapter radia and 
dvdaravois have been excluded, and the subordination of wa:dua to orovdy is explicitly 
attributed to Anacharsis.. Though the conception of the theoretical activity as 


déovrar, Cf. Plato Phileb. 30e dvawavia yap rijs 
omrovins ylyverat éviore 7 warded. 


1 Arist. N.E. 1176b 34, dvamratice yap foixer 7 
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superior to the practical and as involving release from human things is plainly dic- 
tated by those ideas which the term oyoAy is used in the Theaetetus and the Polisttcs 
to sum up, Aristotle makes practically no further reference to the term in his 
account of Gewpia. The reason presumably is that he had no need to underline what 
was obvious: every Greek reader would see the connexion at a glance. 

The inference which I draw from these facts is that cyoA7 was a term in current 
popular use, which Plato and Aristotle occasionally employed for the exposition of 
their ideas. Its popularity excused them from any elaborate discussion of its mean- 
ing. Where it had its origin, and why it has not left more of a track in Greek 
literature than it seems to have done, are questions which I cannot answer. Dr. 
F. Solmsen calls my attention to the passage in Euripides’ Jon in which Ion develops 
the notion of cxoA7 in contrasting unfavourably the life offered him as a king’s son 
at the Athenian court with his present service of the Delphic Apollo. The important 
lines are 633-647. He enjoys first ‘what of all to men is dearest, leisure’: further, 
he has the favour of the crowd without time-serving or fraud; he has continual 
novelty and change of company, every inducement to justice and piety of life: his 
life may be obscure and insignificant, but it is his own. We have here clearly the 
same order of ideas which we meet in Plato and Aristotle, and in that sense the 
passage is a valuable confirmation of the view taken above. It does not, however, 
give any definite support to the conjecture that the exoAy conception had a religious 
origin, (The steps also by which it came to mean ‘disquisition’ and ‘school’ are 
obscure, but by Plato’s time it had evidently come very near to both of these uses.) 
In this current meaning of the world there was clearly a negative basis or under- 
current. Leisure stood for free time, absence of pressing duties and external calls. 
But the opposition to the doprixév and Bdvaveov is so constant that it must belong to 
the popular use of the term, and this shows that the word had more positive 
implications. It is a condition of full freedom evidently, the other extreme to which 
is slavery. In between the two are intermediate grades of life, not slave certainly, 
but yet not free. The type of this intermediate class is the Bavavaoos texvirns, the 
common craftsman, to whom Aristotle attributes dgwpurpevnv tiva SovAciav (1260b 1), 
an independent or intermittent slavery. The point is that he, like the slave (who 
proverbially has no leisure), is active essentially in the execution of purposes not his 
own, but in his case the submission is for the job only and not, as in the case of the 
slave, for life. This exclusion of leisure, which is characteristic of the slave and is 
extended to the craftsman, is the exclusion of autonomous self-directing activity. It 
seems therefore that the current conception of ayoA7 was of a life of such activity. 
The slave is of course always at someone else’s beck and call, but if leisure were a 
purely negative conception he could be said to enjoy it when his master was out and he 
was left alone in the house. Our ‘leisure’ is almost pure negative; and we should 
not choose a slave as the type of unleisure, rather a busy politician or business 
man, whose time is his own but all in fact pledged to this and that. 

Another fundamental feature of this conception of wxoA7 is its close correlation 
with peace in opposition to war. (It may be thought that this feature is absent in the 
Theaetetus. Certainly it is not emphasized; but 172d 5 rovs Adyous ev ecipyvy emi 
aTxoAns TovwovvTa: and 172€ 7 (with reference to the law courts) tmoAAdkts d€ Kai Tepi Yuxis 
0 Spopos; cf. also Laws 694e: Sa 7d py) TXoAd (ew brd wodguwv Kal ToAAGY KivSdbvwr.) 
Why is war the accepted symbol of unleisure? The answer is given by the last 
citation from the Theaetetus. The primary contrast there is between the atmosphere 
of the law courts, with their time limits and strict rules of relevance, and the 
unrestricted freedom of philosophic discourse. The pressure of these external bonds 
is represented as reaching its extreme point, where the litigant is pleading for his very 
life. War evidently is the perfect type of unleisure because war is essentially a 
threat to life. We have here the standing Greek opposition of the dvayxaiov and the 
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xaddév, Life is of all goods dvayxa:rarov, and the struggle for life therefore seemed 
to the Greek rather demoralizing than ennobling. Its assurance is a precondition of 
all achievement. Next among necessaries and preconditions of true excellence 
comes a modicum of economic equipment. Hence by parity of reasoning poverty 
which endangers life and health is unleisure. 

Further illustration is not needed: the point is obvious. The man of leisure is 
one who is freed from the disagreeable necessity of securing the fundamental con- 
ditions of life, and is thus able to turn his attention to higher things. Inthis way the 
economic implications come in. The man of leisure was in short for the Greeks, as 
for us, a man of means. We have here what the Germans call das Gentleman-ideal, 
as it flourished in Athens. It is repugnant to a Greek gentleman to have to struggle 
for his life, or to take thought for the morrow. 

This development is faithfully echoed by our philosophers, though more fully, as 
was to be expected, by Aristotle than by Plato. In Plato’s account it is plainly 
suggested by his use of terms such as dovAtkds, goprixds, Bavavoos ; and consider the 
following passage (135 d/e: Jowett’s tr.): ‘ Such are the two characters, Theodorus: 
the one of the freeman, who has been trained in liberty and leisure, whom you call 
the philosopher—him we cannot blame because he appears simple and of no account 
when he has to perform some menial task, such as packing up bedclothes, or flavour- 
ing a sauce or fawning speech ; the other character is that of a man who is able to do 
all this kind of service smartly and neatly, but knows not how to wear his cloak like 
a gentleman. ...’ In Aristotle it is written all over his account of education, as we 
have seen ; and it is undoubtedly the basis of his attitude to manual labour. All the 
philosophers had to do was to give precision to those higher activities for which the 
man of leisure was supposed to be set free, and to transmute the social prejudice 
against manual labour as work unworthy of a gentleman into a reasoned demand for 
the exclusion of mechanics, tradesmen, etc., from citizenship. (On this last point 
Aristotle is of course not original : the demand had already been formulated by Plato 
in his last work, the Laws 846.) 


IIT. 


I come at last to my main question, the question what light all this throws on 
the composition of Aristotle’s Politics. It is well known that during the last 
twenty years, owing to two brilliant books by Professor Jaeger of Berlin,’ the 
question of Aristotle’s development has so come to the front that no prob- 
lem of Aristotelian interpretation can be properly considered apart from it. 
This is particularly the case in the Polstics ; for the treatise is quite obviously not 
unitary in character. Further, the suggestions which Jaeger made in regard to this 
work (suggestions which I have discussed in detail elsewhere?) were particularly 
illuminating. It is, I think, almost universally accepted now that of the eight books 
of the Polttics, three, viz. 2. 7. 8, all based on the question What is the ideal city ? are 
very early and belong to Aristotle’s Platonic period; further, that another three, viz. 
4. 5. 6, are late and a product of the Lyceum. There is no equally clear ground for 
dating the other two books, viz. 1. 3, but in my view the probability is that they are 
early in date, certainly nearer to the first group than to the second. 

Now we have seen that the conception of leisure is common to Plato and Aris- 
totle. It remains to observe that every single one of the quotations which I have 
made from the Poltt:cs in illustration of this conception is taken from one of the three 
books 2. 7. 8, and that in the other books, even including the discussion of slavery 


1 Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des Aris- 
toteles, 1914, and Aristoteles, 1923. 


2 See Limits of Purpose, pp. 219 ff. 
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in Bk. 1, the word cyoAy hardly occurs at all. I think the only mentions of cyoA7 
in these books are the following four: 1291b 26, 1293a 5, 1318b 11, 1319a 26. In 
this we have a striking confirmation of Jaeger’s theory that 2. 7. 8 belong to Aris- 
totle’s Platonic period and were the first written part of the treatise. On the other 
hand, I have already pointed out that cyoA# is something of a stranger both to the 
Platonic and to the Aristotelian conceptual system ; so that the negative argument 
is not as strong as it looks. The question therefore arises whether the philosophical 
ideas which in these passages of the admittedly early books oxoA% is used to convey 
can be shown to recede before other ideas in the admittedly later books. If this can 
be shown, Jaeger’s theory as to the general nature of Aristotle’s development on the 
political side will receive important corroboration, and we may be able to detach a 
body of doctrine in 4. 5. 6 which will assist in determining the date of the doubtful 
books 1. 3. 

This I believe can be shown with a high degree of probability. It is necessary, 
as always, to start from Plato. If we ask what it was that made the term cyxoAy 
specially suitable for Plato’s use, the answer is its underlying implication of detach- 
ment from the struggle of life. Such detachment, rising sometimes almost to rejec- 
tion of life (or of what most men call life), is a constant feature of Plato’s thought. 
It is no doubt connected, as the Phaedo shows, with the Orphic hope for release from 
‘the wheel of birth.’ It is defiantly asserted in that dialogue, when Socrates, on the 
brink of execution, defines the philosophic life as the practising of death. Its 
application to the theory of knowledge, in the same period of Plato’s life, is the con- 
viction that knowledge consists not in the interpretation of the evidence of the 
senses, but in the recall or recollection of the experiences of another life. The 
Republic follows the same line, when the similes of the Divided Line and the Cave 
lead to the description of education! as repraywyy, a turning round or conversion, in 
which the back must be turned to what is at first taken for real; and again when 
Plato’s Socrates deprecates systematic observation* of the heavenly bodies and con- 
ceives an astronomy which dispenses with the starry heavens,’ to be followed by a 
harmonics which refuses to waste its time over the analysis of actual musical sounds.‘ 
All this, I say, and much else is simply the epistemological side of this doctrine of 
detachment, so beautifully summed up by Plato in his last work, the Laws,® in the 
famous words 1a tov dvOpirwv mpdypara peydAns pev orovdns ov« agua, dvayKaidv ye 
pny orovddfev : ‘human affairs are not worth serious attention; yet we take them 
seriously, unfortunately for us we cannot help it.’ He goes on to say that only God 
deserves to be treated seriously, and that the best one can say of man is that he is 
God’s plaything.® It is implied here that all temporalities are fundamentally unreal. 
To call them, as Shelley does, a stain on the ‘ white radiance of eternity’ is to credit 
them with too much power. They are epiphenomenal merely: their appearance and 
disappearance make no more difference to the eternal real than the reflection in a 
lake makes to the trees reflected. 

On the political side this attitude finds its classic expression in the paradox of 
the philosopher king. This is said by Plato to be the most outrageous of all his 
paradoxes, as less likely to win support than the equality of women, the prohibition 
of property, or the abolition of the family. The reason is, as I have said elsewhere,’ 
that ‘ to put rule into the hands of a philosopher is to put rule into the hands of a man 
who is by profession, as it were, blind and deaf.’ His prime qualification for rule is 
that his eyes are on the other world, and it is hard to convince men that this naviga- 
tion also depends on a study of the stars, not on a study of the ship and the sea. 


1 518d. 2 529¢, d. 3 530C. is redolent of the cxod# conception, though the 

# 530e. 5 803b. word does not occur. 

® 803c. The whole of this passage, with its 7 Nature and Grounds of Religious Belief, p. 41. 
recurrent use of the opposition of war and peace, 
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The practical and psychological paradox of this comes out clearly when Plato says 
that the ideal ruler rules reluctantly, because he has a better use for his time than 
ruling. The consequences in constitutional terms are obvious. The rank and file 
of the citizen body are allowed to take no part in politics whatever ; the democratic 
principle is completely excluded. As the world can be known without being looked 
at, so a people can be governed without being consulted. Such truth as their 
demands would contain is to be found in larger writing elsewhere. 

The middle ages, on imperfect evidence, regarded Aristotle as an empiricist, 
opposing him in this to Plato; and though this view is not strictly correct, it has a 
substratum of truth. Aristotle was the devoted pupil of Plato, and when he began 
writing for himself he began as a Platonist; but he was at heart an empiricist, and 
his development after Plato’s death was in the direction of empiricism. Now there 
are two empiricisms—empiricism of doctrine and empiricism of method, or, we may 
say, there is theoretical and there is practical empiricism. ‘These are connected and 
usually combined, but in very variable proportions. An empirically disposed person, 
who has been persuaded to adopt an anti-empirical theory of knowledge, will 
naturally tend to weaken in his practice before he modifies his theory, i.e. he will 
find himself driven in his pursuit of knowledge to detailed empirical investigations 
before he finds himself obliged to remodel his theory of knowledge so as to give such 
investigation a fuller recognition. This is, I believe, roughly what happened in 
Aristotle’s case. It is likely and even probable that there were others in the 
Academy who had similar tendencies ; but there is no evidence that Plato’s own 
mind developed in later life in this direction. The fact that Aristotle’s extensive 
observations in natural history contain a large percentage of items of Asiatic 
provenance suggests that he was already a practical empiricist when he went to 
Argos immediately after Plato’s death. But the full development of these tendencies 
was certainly reserved for the last years of his life, when he directed a school of his 
own at Athens. 

In politics, as in other subjects, it is natural that he should have begun on 
Platonic lines, and that he should have conceived the task of the political theorist as 
that of constructing an ideal city, following in the steps of Plato’s Republic and Laws. 
Such an ideal would provide the single point of reference which practical politics 
required for its orientation. But Aristotle’s rejection of the transcendent Platonic 
form, which took place while he still regarded himself as a Platonist, had the imme- 
diate consequence that it became impossible for him to base either ethics or politics 
on metaphysics. The philosophic life therefore could not be for Aristotle the source 
of the wisdom by which cities were saved. He could only substitute his own notion 
of form, involving also correlative matter, and base politics on ethics. He could 
argue further that the city was natural, i.e. that, like any natural species, it repre- 
sented for all its variety a single organizing principle, capable of precise definition and 
manifested variously only owing to the resistence of the matter in which it was 
embodied. On such lines a politics directed to the construction of an ideal city 
remained possible. But there are elements in this new position which make it 
unstable. Assoon as form loses its transcendence and becomes materially embodied, 
the consideration is never far off that form needs its appropriate matter, and this 
opens the door to democracy and relativism. 

At first Aristotle concentrates on the unity of the ideal, and from this point of 
view the problem is comparatively simple. It is only necessary to discover what 
human virtue or excellence is, and then to make arrangements by which whatever 
there is of virtue in the community shall be concentrated and armed with political 
rower. Thus it will be brought to bear on the rising generation as an educative 
force, and virtue will breed virtue. It hardly needs arguing that the best govern- 


1 Rep. 520d-521Aa. 
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ment is an aristocracy, a government of the best, whether these be one or few or 
many. Virtue in the ruler is the one proof of his right to rule, and virtue in the 
citizens is the one proof of his success in ruling. This is the standpoint of 
Bk. III, and though that same book makes some small concessions to democracy (as 
Plato himself did in the Laws), these concessions are themselves based on this same 
principle of virtue. The main argument is a cautious and tentative application of the 
principle of the summation of gifts. Possibly—so the argument may be stated— 
when many men come together, it is their strength, not their weakness, that is summed, 
and, if so, a large assembly will be wiser and generally more virtuous than anyone in 
it. Thus by the test of virtue itself some constitutional concessions to the principle 
of democracy may be justified. 

None of this is ever formally withdrawn or contradicted. Aristotle turned him- 
self eagerly to the investigation of the concrete facts of political life. He made his 
great collection of memoranda on the Greek constitutions of which the ’A@nvaiwv 
IloAcreia is the only survivor. He then wrote Bks, 4. 5.6. In the elaborate intro- 
duction to these books the earlier framework is retained. These studies are offered 
merely as a supplement. In addition to the main question of the ideal city there are, 
he now sees, certain further questions which need answering. But it is evident 
that what is offered as a supplement has really become a substitute, and the 
unfinished state of Bk. VIII stands there in eloquent confirmation of the impression. 
Aristotle’s conception of political truth has been in fact profoundly altered, and virtue 
is no longer the sole and sufficient test. 

I must not complicate the discussion at this point by a disproportionate mass of 
detail. I will call attention only to three or four general tendencies apparent in these 
three books which give the impression that we are faced in them by a new Aristotle. 
First, there is the general recognition that government rests on consent—a simple 
point, no doubt, but a point ignored in the early discussions. Secondly, the practical 
choice of constitution is almost narrowed to the choice between oligarchy and 
democracy, and if no compromise were possible it seems that Aristotle would now 
have to choose democracy. Now that cities are so big, he says, no other constitution 
than democracy seems to be possible. Thirdly, the constitution of any city seems 
now to be quite as much, if not more, a record of existing social and economic facts 
as an ideal of life, a force operating from without or above on the citizen body. 
‘The reason,’ we read (IV 3), ‘why there are many forms of government is that 
every city contains many elements. ... For a constitution is an organization of 
offices which all the citizens distribute among themselves, according to the power 
which different classes possess.’ This last statement, if its obvious interpretation is 
the right one, might be a quotation from the Communist Manifesto. Fourthly and 
lastly, a new criterion here appears, in a conception of balance and harmony 
resulting from the skilful mixture of ingredients, This is of course a characteristic 
Aristotelian notion, applied elsewhere both in his account of sensation in the De 
Anima and in the Nic. Eth. in his account of 70cxi) dpery. There it underlies his 
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1 The quotation is from Bk. III, and really the 
discussion of the democratic principle in Bk. III 
contains implicitly all the points in favour of 
democracy which are made in 4. 5. 6; @.g. we 
have there the statement that ‘a state in which 
many poor men are excluded from office will 
necessarily be full of enemies’ (III 11 7: 1281b 
29 drav yap Griwot woddol xal wévnres brdpxwot, 
Trokeulwy dvayKxaiov elvac rrHpn Thy wodw TavTnr). 
In this passage A. presents in parallel passages 
the democratic and the oligarchic case, and 
shows that there is some truth in each but that 
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description of such virtue as a pecorns ; but it does not appear in any other part of 
the Polttics. The new emphasis on the middle class and the new conviction of the 
advisability of a mixed constitution are obviously related developments. 

The developments which I have briefly characterised have, it will be observed, a 
common character. To use a convenient term, we may call them all positivistic. 
They represent that mode of analysis which is congenial to scientific thought, since it 
exhibits the structure and behaviour of a complex as determined by its constituent 
parts. Aristotle’s theory recognised the legitimacy of such explanation only within 
narrow limits. Generally in his view the matter, the components, furnish the explana- 
tion only of defect and failure: for success and perfection they are only the conditio 
sine qua non, the od ovx avev. And if we look at the detail of these books we shall 
find it difficult to show that these limits are overstepped. Aristotle does not in fact 
credit the elements of which the city-community is composed with the capacity to 
evolve its supreme good from itself. It is always some lesser criterion, of the dvay- 
xatov rather than the xaAov order, that he applies. These are, in short, conditions of 
existence rather than of good living that he here establishes. Thus formal consistency 
is maintained. Nevertheless the emphasis and the interest have shifted ; and the main 
concern of the political theorist is now with relativities, not with the definition of an 
absolute. 

The obstinate loyalty with which Aristotle clung to his Platonic inheritance is as 
evident as the profound difference between his spirit and that of his master. Though 
he rejected the transcendent Form of the Platonists, he continued to the end to retain 
related elements of transcendence in his own theories. In his writings as they have 
come down to us we can distinguish three strata, as it were, or three levels of hypothesis 
—that of the transcendent form, that of the immanent form, and that of the matter or 
composition. But the first, where it survives, is largely inoperative. It does little 
real work, but comes in rather surprisingly towards the end, like a Platonic piOos, asa 
final escape into mysticism. Thus the sober realism of more than nine-tenths of the 
Nicomachean Ethics leads to the vague rhetoric of his description of the contempla- 
tive life. The Philosopher is after all crowned King, but, as Browning says, of the 
castle in the air. A similar position is occupied in the Metaphysics by the passage in 
Bk. A which attributes to God the status of unmoved mover of nature. In the 
De Anima similarly the soul is the form of the body through practically the whole 
treatise, and then suddenly, as Professor Taylor’ says, ‘in a few broken lines he tells 
us that there is another sense of the word ‘ thought’ in which ‘thought’ actually 
creates the truths it understands.’ Professor Taylor calls this introduction of the 
vous mountixds ‘ the most startling of all the inconsistencies between the naturalistic 
and the ‘“ spiritualist ” strains in Aristotle’s philosophy.’ Buta similar abrupt change 
of front occurs in Aristotle’s biology, when in the process of generation vos is said 
‘to come in as an addition from without’ (O@vpa0ev éwesorévar). These are all residual 
transcendencies, relics of Platonism in spirit if not in the letter. 

In politics the stage of full transcendence, represented by the Form of the Good 
and the Philosopher King, was past before Aristotle began to compose his treatise ; 
but a certain residual transcendence marks the doctrine of eyoA7 which is the subject 
of discussion. The principle of immanent form inspires the conception of govern- 
ment as natural and as finding its test and justification in virtue. The materialist or, 
as Taylor says, naturalist method governs the discussions of Bks. 4. 5.6. We are 
here almost, but never quite, surrendered to that ‘ cogent expediency’ on which in 
Edmund Burke’s view? all just government depends. The general line of develop- 
ment or descent is from idealism to realism, from rational to empiricism, expressed 
politically in an increased sense of the relativity of political truth, of the necessity of 


1 Aristotle, p. 70. them to the conservation of civil order would 
2 ‘All those who have affections which lead _ recognise, even in its cradle, the child as legiti- 
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concessions to democracy, of political institutions as the expression of social and 
economic fact, the adoption of stability and contentment instead of virtue as the test 
of success. Such criteria as these tendencies provide are all difficult to handle, and 
they will not even in the most skilful hands yield, any quite definite and conclusive 
results. All I claim is that with their aid it is possible to discriminate with some 
confidence the succession of the different strata which make up the Politics as we 
have it. 
J. L. Stocks. 
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PORPHYRY, DE ABSTINENTIA 1 7-12. 


In the de Abstinentta book I chapters 7-12 Porphyry gives an account of the 
views of Hermarchus, the Epicurean, on abstinence from animal food. This 
account, which is presumably derived from Hermarchus’ work on Empedocles,} 
would seem to preserve his actual words, for in chapter 9 (p. 91, 22)? the word éywye 
is used where it must refer to Hermarchus. It would be exceedingly careless of 
Porphyry, if he were merely summarizing or paraphrasing, to leave this word as it 
stands. (On the view here maintained see the Additional Note at the end.) 

This article is an attempt to remove a serious difficulty from the text of these 
chapters. As the text stands, we have a sufficiently logical development from the 
beginning of chapter 7 to the end of chapter g: the ancient law-givers established 
severe penalties for murder; the chief reason for men’s objection to murder was that 
it was contrary to the interests of society; [ | from that beginning some men 
obeyed the laws because they saw that it was to their advantage to do so, others 
through their fear of punishment; to increase still further the security of society, 
punishments were established even for accidental killings; and even for those 
killings which are not forbidden by law purifications are required. By such 
measures men were brought to their present law-abiding state. 

Up to this point, then, the account is sufficiently logical. Chapter 1o begins 
with two sentences about the killing of animals: those who first determined what 
men ought to do and what they ought not did not forbid the killing of animals, for it 
is essential to the interests of society that animals should be killed. Then follows a 
sentence which might with difficulty be forced to give a meaning in this context. 
And then suddenly, with the words S:apvnpovedovres S€ tives THv TéTE XapLETTaTwV 
(p. 92, 18), we find ourselves, without any explanation at all, back at the state of 
affairs before the existence of formulated laws at all, that is, before the events 
described in chapter 7 (nor is there any further reference to the killing of animals 
until chapter 11 (p. 93, 20) 7d re Avpavrixdy wav Krewdpevov): some of the more 
advanced men of that time, reflecting that the reason why they refrained from 
murdering their fellow-men was because this was essential to the interests of society, 
for some time men refrained for that reason;? as time went on, some people, 
not content with merely an irrational memory of what had once been essential to 
the interests of society, reasoned the matter out for themselves and thereupon 
attempted to restrain more securely those who might try to murder their fellow-men ; 
for this purpose they set up the laws which still exist. Finally, with p. 93, 23, we 
return to the question of the killing of animals. 

If we were to exclude from the text the passage from ov ydp duvarov chapter Io, 
p- 92, 16 to Siarnpovpevov chapter 11, p. 93, 22, the development of the whole passage 
from 7 to 12 would be sufficiently logical. But it seems very unlikely that this passage 
which we wish to exclude could be a gloss. We must then consider if there is any 
other place in the account of the views of Hermarchus where we might insert it. 
The only place where we can do so, without again breaking up the logical develop- 

1 v. Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift uber Frémmig- 3 There is a slight anacolouthon here in the 
keit, 8 ff. Hermarchus’ work on Empedocles is Greek, due to the length of the sentence (from 
mentioned in Diog. Laert. X. 25: "Emwrodixa wept  dvapynuovevovres p. 92, 18 to eipnuévwy Pp. 93, 7: 
"Eymedoxréous elxoot xai dvo. broken up by the parenthesis od pévov a. ss 


2 The pagination is that of Nauck’s edition, rapayryrouévous). I have retained this anacolou- 
Teubner, 1886. thon in the paraphrase. 
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ment, is between vrodafeiv and drd ydp in chapter 7, p. 89, 29, that is, in the place 
indicated by [ ] in our summary of chapters 7-9. If we inserted the passage here, 
we would clearly have a satisfactory logical development. There are, moreover, 
various points in the language of these chapters in favour of this transposition. 

(i) At the beginning of chapter 7 Porphyry says oi 8 drd roo "Erixovpov oo me p 
yeveadrdoyiav paxpav SteEcdvres daciv ws of mraXraol vopoGera. xtrX. The 
words spaced are surely not part of the quotation from Hermarchus. For, while 
this quotation might have begun: ‘ But we Epicureans give a pedigree (of modern 
laws and customs) and say, etc.,’ it would surely not have begun: ‘ But we give a 
long pedigree.’ The use of the word ‘long’ suggests that the person who wrote it 
considered that the ‘ pedigree ’ was ¢oo long. In fact the whole phrase is vaguely 
contemptuous and it is very unlikely that Hermarchus would have used it in speak- 
ing of his own work. It is, then, very probable that the words are Porphyry’s. 
But, if they are, surely they imply that the ‘ pedigree’ is given in the passage which 
he quotes ; otherwise the mention of the ‘ pedigree’ would be a piece of sarcasm 
which is both unnecessary and obscure. 

But, if this ‘ pedigree’ is given in the text, where is it, as the text stands? 
There would be a ‘ pedigree,’ if a distinction could be made between the laws made 
by ot maAacot vopobera: (c. 7, p. 89, 18) and tds ere pevovoas kal viv... 
vopoberias (C. II, p. 93, 15) (though this would still leave us with the hopeless task 
of explaining the relevance of c. 10, p. 92, 18 ff.). But no such distinction can be 
made: that the laws made by of radacot vouoGéra: and rds ért pevotoas Kal viv... 
vopolecias are one and the same is made clear by c. 7, p. go, 6 ff. dv éxdrepov haiverar 
Kal viv €re ovpBaivov. Kai yap ot pev Oewportvres Td ovpdepov Tis Tpoeipnpuevns Siatrdfews 
éroipws ér’ avtns pevovow «TA. where ris rpoeipnpevns Siardfews clearly refers to the 
laws made by of raAacoi vopoberar,* 

The only other place where we might think of finding this ‘ pedigree’ is in c. 9, 
p. 92, 8 ff. 7d yap avdénrov tis Yux7s ToKidws wadaywynbev FAOEv eis Thy Kabeordcav 
jpepornta xrA. Here there is a ‘ pedigree’ from the setting-up of the laws forbidding 
murder to the present law-abiding state. But this is altogether too short to be 
a yeveaAoyia paxpd,* and besides the sentence comes in rather as a parenthesis than as 
a fundamental part of the narrative. 

If, however, we alter the text in the manner which I have suggested, we do get 
a ‘pedigree.’ We begin with an account of the reasons for objecting to murder: for 
a while these reasons sufficed to restrain men from murder; later on they began to 
forget them ; finally they reasoned the matter out and decided to introduce the laws 
which still exist. 

(ii) c. 8, p. 90, 17 ff. (of ra rovadra Trois roAAois eionyotpevor) Tovs pév eis EriAoyio- 
pov Tod xpynoipov KatacTioavTes GAdyws avTOU MpdTepov aicOavopévovs Kai moAAdkts 
értAav@avopévovs. This passage cannot seriously be objected to as the text stands, 
though it does seem strange that the first reference to the state of affairs before the 
introduction of laws should be made in this incidental way (aAdyws xtA.), But the 
passage would come in much more naturally, if we had already had the description 
of the state of affairs before the introduction of laws, including the words ¢r:Ao- 
yiopody éAaBov tiwes Tov cvppéepovtos ev Tais tpos GAAHAwY Tpodais, ov povov GAoyoYV 
pvipnv (c. 10, p. 93, 9 ff.) and mapa 7rd padrdAov 75n Tov oupdéepovtos . . . AapPdvev 
airO@now (Cc. II, p. 93, 17 ff.). 

(iii) c. 10, p. 92, 16 ff. od yap duvardv fy odfeo Bar py wetpwpevors apvverGar TovTO 
cuvtpepopévous per’ GAAnHAwY. With the text as it stands, what can rovro possibly 


1 Cf. also c. 9, p. 91, 22 ff. gree’ extended over a long period of time does 
2 yeveadoyia means, of course, the ‘tracing of not give us a yeveadoyla waxpd. 
a pedigree’ and so the mere fact that the ‘ pedi- 
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refer to? It can only refer to ovdév in tov 8é Aourov (ww eixdrws ovdéev StexwAvoav 
pOecipeav xtA. But surely this would be very peculiar, especially when Hermarchus 
could so easily have said ratra. But in the emended text rovro fits in very naturally. 
In the sentence immediately before, giving the chief reason for the objection to 
murder, we have the words ryv ye wAciorny aitriav tov SvoyepavOnvar TovTO Kai 
avoc.ov eripnpiocOnvac xrA., where tovro very clearly refers to the murder of one’s 
fellow-men. If this other sentence follows on immediately, then rovro in it will mean 
exactly the same, and this gives a perfectly natural sense. 

(iv) c. 11. p. 93, 19 ff. dpotws yap eis thy adoBiay ovvyipye Td Te AvpavtiKdy wav 
xTewopevov apedas kal Td xpnomov mpds THv TovTOV POopav Siarynpovpevov. dOev eixoTws 
Td pev amnyopevOn, Td Se odK ExwAVOn Tov cipnpévwv. éxeivo Sé A€yerv ovK ote «TA. (In 
the emended text d6ev «cixérws xtA. would follow immediately after rpaf£ews in c. I0, 
p. 92, 16). 

It is obvious that 7d pév and 7d dé here cannot refer to ro te Avpavtixdy wav 
xrewopevov and 7d xpyowmov .. . diatrnpovpevov, In fact there is nothing to which 
they can refer, unless we go back as far as the end of chapter g and the beginning of 
chapter 10: there we have the words dv éorw kai 7d py xteiveev GAAHAOVS axpitus. 
tav d€ Aowrov (~wv eEixdTws ovdev SexdAvoav POcipew ... 1d yap Guphépov Emi 
TovTwv €k THS évavTias ameteXciro mpdfews. In the emended text we then go on 
immediately d6ev eixdtws 7d prev arnyopedOn, 7d SE odK ExwAVOn TOV Ecipnuévwv. Here we 
have a perfectly natural sequence. 

The cumulative weight of all the improvements which are made in the text by 
the alteration which I have suggested is surely sufficient justification for making it. 
There is only one respect in which it might be held that the alteration is not an 
improvement. At the beginning of chapter 7 we have the words oi 8 amd rov 
"Emcxovpov . . . daciv ws ot madaoi vopobérar . . . dvdciov eredpypicav tiv avOpd- 
mov opaynv Kai (npias ov Tas tTvxovcas tpoonyav. Then follow the reasons why 
murder was objected to. And then, in the emended text, we go on with a descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs before the law-givers set up their laws, introduced simply by 
the words d:apvnpovevovtes S€ tives TOV TOTE yapLeoTaTuv. 

There is certainly a prima facie objection here, but I think it is no more than 
prima facie. After rpoojyav we goon with the reasons, not why the law-givers set up 
punishments for murder, but why mankind as a whole objected to murder, taxa pev 
Kai Pvowys Twos oiKeeoews Urapyovans Tois avOpwroas pds avOpwrovs . . . Eis Td pi} 
mpoxeipws PUeipew 7d Tovovtov (wov womep Erepdv TL TOV TVYKEXwpHpévwv > Ov piv aGAAG 
Thy ye wAcioTHY aitiav Tov duvdxEepavOjvat TOdTO Kai dvoctov eripypicOjvas Td poy TUppéepecv 
€is THY GAnv tov Biov cictacw trodafeiv. od yap Suvvardv hv cwferGa xtr. By the 
time we reach this stage the attention has shifted from the punishments which the 
law-givers set up to the reasons why mankind in general objected to murder. This 
shifting of the attention is emphasized by the change from the participial construc- 
tion of the raya . . . clause to the accusative and infinitive of the od pjydAda ... 
clause and to the indicative jv of the ov ydp sentence.’ The attention, then, being 
centred on the reasons why mankind in general objected to murder, we can quite 
naturally go on with the d:apvnpovevovres . . . sentence. The words tivés tov rote 
Xapiecrarwy may mean ‘ some of the more advanced men of that time, i.e. the time at 
which they reflected (Stayzvypovevorres)’, or the tore may refer to the time of the events 
described in the sentences before. 


1 It is not an objection against our text that direct speech at the earliest possible moment : 
we first change from the indirect to the direct he could not easily begin with the od pi... 
narrative with an explanatory sentence intro- sentence, for this is strictly parallel to the raya 
duced by ydp: exactly the same thing occurs, if muéy.. . clause, which must inevitably be in 
we keep the traditional text. In either text indirect speech, if we are to begin with indirect 
Porphyry begins to quote Hermarchus in the speech at all. 
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PORPHYRY, DE ABSTINENTIA I 7-12 Igl 


While we are dealing with the text of these chapters of the de Abstinentia, we 
may notice a further point of detail: the MSS. reading cvryrpodais in c. 10, p. 92, 22 
should clearly be ovorpogais. Nauck emends to cvvrpodiats, which involves the 
addition of a letter and the alteration of the accent : the other emendation only 
involves the alteration of one letter. The phrase év tais per’ dAAHAwY ovorpodais, 
occurring in an extract from a work by Hermarchus, can surely be taken as a 
reminiscence of Epicurus, K.A. XX XIII év rais per’ dAAHAWY overpodais. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 
(On the view maintained in the first paragraph). 


Pace Diels, Philodemos ti. die Géottey III,"part II p. 50 note 1 and Krohn, 
Dev Eptkuver Hermarchos, Diss. Berlin 1921 pp. 5 ff. Diels merely says that 
Bernay’s view, that Porphyry quotes Hermarchus verbally, ‘lasst sich schon durch 
die Ausziige aus H., die in letzten Teile der Kvprac Adga: angehangt sind .. ., wider- 
legen.’ The argument seems to be (cf. Krohn /oc. cit.): the contents of Sententiae 
32 and 36-40 have no parallel in the extant remains of Epicurus, but have parallels 
in the views of Hermarchus as given by Porphyry, therefore they and, presumably, 
31 and 33-35 are excerpts from Hermarchus; but these excerpts are not reproduced 
verbally by Porphyry, therefore P. does not quote Hermarchus verbally. This 
argument presupposes, among other things, that serious doubt must be cast on any- 
thing which is not said at least twice in the extant remains of Epicurus and, on the 
other hand, that Hermarchus never said anything more than once. Nor does 
Krohn’s additional argument, to show that Sententiae 31-40 are from the work of 
Hermarchus, prove anything but K.’s failure to realize the purpose of H. in the 
passage quoted by Porphyry. 

Krohn argues, against I 7-12 being a verbal quotation from Hermarchus, that 
the passage contains ten words which were unusual in the 3rd century B.c. Of these 
words, one is used in similar senses by Epicurus and Chrysippus among others, two 
by Philo Mechanicus (iii/ii B.c.), another by Polybius; two of them L. and S. only 
quotes from here, one only from here and a scholium on Thucydides ; one is an 
emendation (the word is found in Dion. Hal. ); of the other two, one (adoaiwers) is 
used by Dion. Hal. and the other (BAamrixdés) by Strabo (cf. Philodem. Piet. 99, 100). 
So the linguistic argument is not very serious. 

M. J. Boyp. 


Queen’s UNiversity, Berast. 








ADDITIONAL NOTE ON PAUSES IN THE 
TRAGIC SENARIUS. 


In my article in C,Q. XXX pp. 72-9, I omitted, with quite unaccountable care- 
lessness, to take into reckoning the varying number of senarii in the different plays, 
My thanks are due to Mr E. C. Yorke for drawing my attention to this omission, and 
for helping me to rectify the resulting errors. 

The approximate total number of senarii in the three tragedians is: Aeschylus 
4,300, Sophocles 7,500, Euripides 18,300. The first figure I take from Mr 
Yorke’s article in C.Q. XXX p. 116. The second and third I have calculated 
myself. Unlike Mr Yorke, I include here (as I included them when compiling 
the statistics for my article) those iambic trimeters imbedded in lyrical passages 
which appear to me to be spoken iambic verses. Their number is not large, and 
their omission would not materially affect my results. (Mr Yorke tells me that 
his total for the trimeters in Sophocles is 7,547. C. F. Miiller, De pedtbus solutis 
in dialogorum senarus Aeschyli, Sophoclis, Euripidss, gives the figures, including sung 
trimeters, as Aeschylus 4,308, Sophocles 7,568, Euripides 17,825. J. Descroix, Le 
tvimétre tambique, p. 108, impugns the accuracy of these figures.) 

The following corrections must be made in my article: 

P. 76. ‘1. Theexamples . . . tragedians.’ Read ‘ This pause is nearly twice as 
common in Aeschylus as in Sophocles and Euripides.’ 

P, 76. ‘14. Rarer . . . other plays.’ Omit. 

P. 76. ‘2. This stop . . . Aeschylus and Sophocles.’ Read ‘ This stop is par- 
ticularly common in the P.V. In general, it is much commoner in Aeschylus than in 
Sophocles, much commoner in Sophocles than in Euripides.’ 

P. 76. 4, 44, 5. ‘The combined figures . . . Tvachimiae (44).’ Read ‘ Taking 
the three pauses together, the frequency of occurrence is: Ajax, once in every 30 
lines: Antigone and Tvachimiae, once in 22: Philoctetes, once in 21: Electra, once in 19: 
O.C., once in 13; O.7., once in 11. 

P. 77. Last paragraph. For ‘much rarer’ read ‘rarer.’ The figures are: 
Aeschylus once in every 119 lines: Sophocles once in 76: Euripides once in 79. 


J. D. Denniston. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OxForRD. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON MENANDER. 


Penkewwomene 344-6: 


a ~ > / > , / ~ 
ev Tov] adduvarwr éori, TovTi por Soxei 
TKOTOUY]TL, THY EunV TEeKOvTAY pHTéepa. 
AdOpg rpolerOar Ovyarép’ avry yevopernv. 


So Sudhaus, Jensen, and Korte (1912), except that the last-named has aicypés for 
AdOpa.. 

In my notes on this passage (C.Q., 1936, p. 69) I accepted the restoration év rav 
aduvvarwy, originally due to Wilamowitz, though with an uneasy feeling that Korte’s 
first suggestion ov trav advvdrwv' was better Greek. I did so because the latter did 
not offer any solution of the difficulties of the generally accepted reading, unless it 
were taken as a generalized statement (‘it is possible enough that my mother exposed 
a daughter ; such things are only too common ’); and this is open to the objection that 
such a statement should be followed by a sentence of the type viv S¢ or duus de (* but 
I cannot believe that she would have exposed a son as well,’ or the like). I now 
think, however, after a communication from Professor Korte in which he tells me he 
is restoring ov trav ddvvarwv to his text, that this is right. éra0ov ydp re ofov ofuar ov 
oAiyo. tov dAAwv. Because AdOpg (or aicypés) in 1. 346 added nothing to the sense, 
because it seemed harmless and colourless, I have accepted it every time that I have 
read the passage: it was in the printed text. But it is quite unnecessary; and there 
is in fact no great difficulty in the lines, provided they are not taken as a generalization. 
L. 357 shows that Moschion knew that he himself was a foundling, and had heard 
that, possibly, a sister had been exposed with him. His meaning in 344-6 must 
therefore be: ‘it is not impossible that my mother [my real mother, that is; not 
Myrrine] exposed a daughter at the same time as she exposed me.’ mpo]éoOax seems 
necessary ; and Korte in his first publication suggested per’ euov at the beginning of the 
line. This is somewhat too long perhaps for the gap, which requires 5 or 6 letters 
before rpoeo Gaz (Korte gives 6in his first edition) ; and it should mean ‘ with my help’ 
rather than ‘at the same time as me.’ But read ap’ €uoi, and I think all the 
difficulties are removed. Kérte saw the right meaning of the passage in 1908; but 
it has been badly obscured since. 


Epstrepontes 353-4. 
I made a mistake (p. 65) in giving Sudhaus’ restoration of these lines as 
raitnyv [8 adeis 
€lreiferar thy Evdolv amodcimesv. 


It should be tows for adeis. The regular use of adeis is to mean ‘ to give up one thing 
and take to another ’: as, e.g., Soph. O.C. 1536-7, drav ra Oei’ adeis tis eis 7d paiver Oar 
tpamryj. I had therefore attributed to Sudhaus an incorrect usage. 
If further examination of the papyrus should make r7v vavv the probable reading, 
we may restore 
éxeivnv Anerar TavTnv adeis: 
ereiferas THY VauV amroAciretv. 


But I am not convinced that this is right. 
A, W. Gomme. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


1 In his publication of the Leipzig parchment (Ber. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, 1908, pp. 145-177). 
N 








THE GREEK LETTERS OF M. JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


SincE Bentley’s attack upon the Greek letters of Euripides and Phalaris, 
scholarship has been inclined to look with suspicion upon other similar compositions, 
which have for the most part lain under a cloudof doubt. This attitude of doubt was 
certainly to be found in the scholarship of last century, though there has been a 
tendency of late years to attempt to restore certain of these groups of letters to their 
original position as genuine productions of the writers whom they claim as their 
authors. Such has been the case with Plato’s letters; such also is the case with 
those of M. Junius Brutus, the tyrannicide. Condemned last century by both 
Westermann?! and Marcks,? they found in Rihl* a clever and successful advocate, 
who stoutly refuted these attacks. His task was rendered less difficult, in that 
Marcks, who alone adduced arguments to support his thesis, had not gone deeply into 
his subject, and his reasoning, therefore, was superficial. But the subversion of 
Marcks’ arguments did not of itself establish the authenticity of the letters, and the 
positive reasoning of Rihl was hardly less deficient than Marcks’. A fresh 
examination of these letters, therefore, may be pardoned, if the conclusions differ 
from those of Ruhl. 

The collection, as we have it to-day, consists of a series of seventy letters, attrib- 
uted to Brutus, with conjectural answers to them from the recipients; the whole 
collection has an introduction by a certain King Mithridates, who addresses it to his 
nephew, also named Mithridates. In it he says that since his nephew has often found 
it difficult to imagine how the recipients would have answered Brutus’ letters, he has 
written replies to them himself, basing his answers both upon Brutus’ letters and on 
historians. Of these answers, therefore, we are in no doubt ; they are the work of a 
certain Mithridates; it is with the letters of Brutus that we are concerned. 

We may deal first with the external evidence in connection with these letters, 
Such evidence is small, but such as it is, it is interesting from the doubts it raises. They 
are quoted by Plutarch,* yet though the text generally agrees with the text in our 
collection, there is one difference; Plutarch seems to have been under the impression 
that the third letter which he quotes was sent to the Samians; this is the natural 
indication of the scheme of the sentence, which runs ypade [lepyapnvois . . . radw 
Yapiots . . . Kal érépav. The verb in the first two cases has no direct object; we are 
told to whom Brutus writes, and the letter is then quoted in full; in the third case 
not only are we not told to whom the letter is written, but we find ypdgde governing 
érépav; the reason for this is that the recipients are the same as in the foregoing 
example, namely the Samians,' and érépav has its proper force of ‘a second letter’, 
instead of ‘ another’, i.e,, dAAnv. Yet in our collection® this letter is addressed to the 
Lycians. For this there are several possible explanations; at present, however, we 
are concerned with noting the discrepancy. They are quoted by Photius,’ and 
Riihl® considers this a» argument in favour of their authenticity. Yet it is not so 
conclusive as Riihl would have us believe. Their mention is introduced by the 
words : xai ais (i.e., rais érurtoAais) Bpotros 6 ‘Pwpaiwy orparnyds ercypaderat «.7.A., 

1 Commentatio de Epistolarum Scriptoribus 5 I since find this to be the view of Paukstadt 
Graecis, Lips. 1851, Pt. IV. in his edition of the Life, Gotha, 1891, though 


2 Symbola Critica ad Epistolographos Graecos, he does not attempt any discussion on the point. 
Diss. Bonn. 1883, pp. 23-29. 6 Hercher Epistolographi Graeci No. XXV. 


3 Rheinisches Museum 1915, LXX 315f. 7 Hercher p. 16 No. VI. 
4 Brutus ch, 2, 6 foll. 8 P. 318. 
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which might reasonably be taken as an argument in favour of their forged appearance 
to Photius; the periphrasis, together with the one he uses immediately before to 
indicate the letters of Phalaris, could be taken to show that Photius was not 
convinced of their authenticity; that though they were ascribed to these persons, they 
were not, to his mind, really their compositions. 

The quotation from Philostratus, to which Riihl! refers, can be taken together 
with a part of Mithridates’ introduction to the letters. Philostratus speaks of : 
otparnyaov 5¢ Bpovros, 7 dtp Bpovros eis Td érvotéAXewv éxpyto; Mithridates in his intro- 
duction says: 06 youv Bpovros pupias . . . dsarperBevodpevos erurroAds, eire idias cite 
Tivds Tov ets TavTa pioOod Soxiwov x.t.A. These two independent references to secre- 
taries are interesting and not without importance, for they suggest difficulties of 
which neither Riihl nor Mithridates seemed aware. If Brutus employed secretaries 
for the purpose of writing to the allies and subjects, then it is clearly useless for us 
to attempt to discern any outstanding similarity of style between the various letters, 
beyond such similarities as could be discovered between the letters of two secretaries 
to-day.* Yet these letters were clearly deemed to bear the stamp of Brutus’ 
individuality upon them. Plutarch refers to his dmrop@eypatixjvy Kwai Aaxwvixny 
BpaxvAoyiav; Mithridates speaking of the letters uses the words: éeli xdxeivd pe ov 
AéAnBev, Gre Oo pev ToAXOs dvdpdor Kai Shows ypadwv eixdtws évds ELeixeTo xapakTHpos K.7.A. 
And Riihl himself* speaks as though the letters were similar in style. It is certainly 
not improbable that Brutus employed secretaries ; yet, if he did, and that is certainly 
what Mithridates and Philostratus thought, then we cannot expect any particularly 
individual characteristics of Brutus to be discernible. 

The only other piece of external evidence is to be found also in Mithridates’ 
introduction, when he says: 6 yovv Bpovros . . . pdvas éfédwxe ras edpdpws ypadeioas 
x.t.A. We hear nowhere else of Brutus having published his letters, and it is a most 
improbable suggestion. Some of the letters must be dated to March 42 B.c. at the 
earliest, and from that time until his death Brutus had more important business to 
occupy his time and energy. Nor is it by any means clear why Brutus should, at 
this time, have conceived the idea of publishing his correspondence; the end of the 
campaign would have been a more suitable occasion for such matters. And closely 
with this point goes another, the question of the order of the letters. How were the 
letters collected and on what principle were they grouped? If Brutus were the 
editor, the natural assumption would be that he kept copies of the letters, of the best 
of which he made an anthology. But he would have grouped them on some system‘; 
as we have them, there is neither geographical nor chronological nor any other basis. 
And if Mithridates were mistaken, and they were not collected until after Brutus’ 
death, then an intending compiler would have two courses open to him; he could 
either go through the copies of the letters, if such were kept by Brutus, or he might 
go to the various cities, and recover them from the archives.® In either case we 
should expect the result to be some kind of order and arrangement, instead of the 





' P, 318. 

2? For a discussion of the style of Greek 
letters cf. C. Bradford Welles, Royal Correspon- 
dence in the Hellenistic Period pp. XLI foll. 

3 P. 317-18. 

‘ Cf. Pliny I, 1 which is hardly, however, to 
the point for our purposes ; one can hardly com- 
pare the publication of private letters with that 
of official letters to communities, as is the 
presentcase. If Brutus kept copies of his 
letters, he kept them on some system, either 
chronologically or geographically ; if, however, 
they were collected after his death, then again 


the case of Pliny would not affect the question. 
Pliny says he collected them ‘non servato 
temporis ordine sed ut quaeque in manus 
venerat’. But a person collecting Brutus’ 
letters after his death would have to go to the 
various communities ; there would be no ques- 
tion of their sending a prospective editor copies 
of the letters, and thereforein this case, too, we 
should expect an arrangement according to some 
system, 

5 Whether anyone could have obtained the 
letter to Damas, No. XXXIII, in this way, is 
doubtful. 
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chaos which meets us to-day. Externally, therefore, there is no overwhelming 
evidence in their favour ; such evidence as we have seems to point to an uncertainty 
even among the ancients themselves, as though there were something apocryphal 
about them, as about others of the Greek letters. 

Before turning to the letters themselves, since a great part of the argument 
depends on the trustworthiness of the historians for the period 43-42 B.c., those 
scholars who uphold the genuineness of the letters being compelled to find the 
historians inaccurate, it will be well to draw up a brief outline of the doings of 
Brutus and Dolabella over the period during which the letters are supposed to have 
been written, compiled solely from the historians and notices in Cicero’s letters. For 
that purpose a narrative of Brutus’ and Dolabella’s activities based wholly on the 
historians and Cicero’s letters, has been drawn up. We may then proceed more 
easily to a review of the letters. 

Brutus.—Until about March roth 43 B.c. he was engaged in winning Macedonia 
from C, Antonius. About this time' he would receive the news of Trebonius’ death 
at Dolabella’s hands, and the consequent vote of outlawry upon the latter by the 
Senate.* He remained inactive for some weeks after this, sending his cavalry into 
winter quarters at Heraclea,® and resting his own army. His intention was to move 
into Asia later in the year. About the middle of May, hearing that Dolabella had 
sent five cohorts into the Chersonese, he determined to proceed against him, the 
flight of M. Antonius from Mutina and consequent removal of immediate danger to 
Rome being now known to him. By May ioth he reached lower Candavia.° 
About this time or a little later he would hear of Dolabella’s withdrawal into Cilicia, 
and thence to Syria, and this seems to have satisfied Brutus that there was no need 
of his immediate presence in Asia’; he therefore preferred to consolidate the 
Republic’s position in Greece. In the late summer® he made his expedition into 
Thrace, which seems to have procured him some much needed money, and also 
served to practise his troops. It is uncertain how long this would have taken him, 
but the accounts do not suggest any protracted operations. About the beginning of 
October*® Brutus crossed to Asia! and began collecting a fleet and coming to terms 
with the dynasts,'* and, probably in January, met Cassius at Smyrna.’* There the 
reduction of Rhodes and Lycia was decided upon, Cassius undertaking that of 
Rhodes,. Brutus that of Lycia. A problem arises at this point; we must ask 
whether one started before the other, and which finished first. It is impossible to be 
categorical on this difficult, and for our purposes, important point; and all that can 
be done here is to set down the evidence. The historians all narrate Cassius’ re- 
duction of Rhodes before that of Brutus’ subjection of Lycia. This of itself means 
nothing ; but the fact that they do not seem to be using the same authorities, and 
that Dio has before this recounted the doings of Brutus before those of Cassius, 
make it perhaps less likely that we have here an inverted chronological account. 

















1 The news of Trebonius’ death reached Rome 
about the end of February, cf. Rice Holmes The 
Architect of the Roman Empire Vol. I, p. 206. 

2 Cicero Philippic XI 6, 15. 

3 Ad. Fam, XII 14, 8, Ad. Brutum 16, 1. 

Ad. Fam, XII 14.1. 

5 Ad Brutum I 2. 

6 Ad Brutum 1 6. 

7 Brutus’ movements at this time are none too 
clear ; I am satisfied that Brutus did not cross 
twice into Asia, once now and once towards the 
end of the year, as seems the general opinion of 
scholars on the somewhat slender evidence of 
Dio XLVII 24; but as the question does not 
affect the Greek letters, it need not be discussed. 


8 Livy Epitome CXX. 

9 Livy Epitome CXXII, after Dolabella’s 
death ; both Livy and Dio XLVIII 25 are wrong 
in dating it after C. Antonius’ death, 

10 Plutarch Brutus ch. 27. 1 ff. says that he was 
about to cross to Asia, when he heard of 
Octavian's consulship and the Lex Pedia which 
followed soon after. Octavian entered on his 
consulship on August 19th ; the news of thisand 
the Lex Pedia would probably reach Brutus in 
the second half of September. 

11 Plutarch Brutus ch. 28, 3, Dio XLVII 25. 

12 Plutarch Brutus ch. 28, 3. 

13 Dio XLVII 32, Appian B.C. IV 65, 276, 
Plutarch Brutus ch. 28, 6. 
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Plutarch Brutus ch. 32, 4 implies that they were contemporaneous—ird riv airiv 
xpovov; Appian B.C. IV 81, 341 could reasonably be taken to imply that Rhodes fell 
before Brutus had completed the subjugation of Lycia.1 Appian B.C. IV 82, 345 
says that Brutus gave instructions to the fleet to go to Abydos and there wait until 
he should join Cassius and both cross together from that town. In Plutarch Brutus 
ch. 32, 4, Brutus, after fining the Lycians himself goes to Ionia; the subjection of 
Lycia, therefore, before the siege of Rhodes was under way, seems improbable. 
Lentulus, moreover, was one of Cassius’ admirals? ; yet we find him helping Brutus 
in the reduction of Myra.* Cassius would seem, therefore, to have completed the 
reduction of Rhodes and left the neighbourhood by then; yet the fall of Myra came 
apparently soon after that of Patara.* Also the phrase in Appian B.C. IV 82, 344 
Xpynpaticdpevos Opoiws is suggestive; it presumably means ‘in the same way as at 
Patara’, where Appian has said that Brutus inflicted the same fines as Cassius did at 
Rhodes. We may perhaps conjecture that Lentulus was responsible for this, telling 
Brutus how Cassius had dealt with the Rhodians. And lastly Brutus’ campaign by 
no means seems to have been unduly short, or Cassius’ unduly protracted. Brutus, 
according to Dio,5 first fought a battle against the Lycians, invested Xanthus, which 
held out stubbornly, and finally received the submission of Patara; this last, ad- 
mittedly, only a matter of a few days. Plutarch and Appian say nothing of a battle,® 
but Plutarch says that Brutus demanded yxpijyara xai orpdrov and these negotiations 
must have taken some days. Cassius’ operations were shorter than he expected ;’ 
Rhodes, after her defeat at sea,® found herself totally unfitted to withstand a siege 
and doomed to fall after a short time ; whereupon she forestalled her fate and opened 
negotiations, which quickly resulted in her surrender. The time, therefore, between 
her defeat at sea and consequent blockade and surrender cannot well have been long. 
If then we assume that they left Smyrna for their respective duties and started about 
the same time on their tasks—Brutus would have slightly farther to go—there is no 
evidence for assuming any greater speed on the part of Brutus in the accomplish- 
ment of his part of the work. The historical evidence points, if anything, to the fall 
of Rhodes as prior to the subjugation of Lycia. Brutus left Lycia, probably some 
time in April, went to lonia, and about June met Cassius at Sardis. 

Dolabella.—The movements of Dolabella are not easy to reconstruct, depending 
as they do on occasional notices in Cicero’s Letters. At the end of January, after 
landing in Asia, he murdered Trebonius. In the first half of February he was 
refused admission to Rhodes,® after which he spent his time plundering Asia.!° This 
he continued to do for the first half of March, collecting a fleet, also, by means of his 
lieutenant, Lucius Figulus, from the maritime inhabitants of the South, the Rhodians, 
Lycians, Pamphylians and Cilicians.4! About March 2oth, perhaps earlier but hardly 





1 He says that Brutus imposed the same fines 
and punishments on the citizens of Patara ofos 
cal Kdoowos éxhpvtev év’P55w. This does not mean 
necessarily that Rhodes fell first, but I believe it 
may do here. 

2 Cf. Appian B.C. IV 72, 305. 

* Appian B.C. IV 82, 344. 

# Cf. Dio XLVII 34 end. 

5 XLVII 34. 

6 Though Plutarch Brutus 30, 4 ff. mentions 
fighting of a sort. 

7 Cf. Appian B.C. IV 74, 313 6 Kdoovos 7dduevos 
TH Taxvepyla THs adkwoews. | 

8 Appian B.C. IV 72 and 3 302-312. 

9 Ad Brutum II 4, 3. I see no reason for the 
remark in Tyrrell and Purser’s note ad /oc: that 
this is obviously false, because we see from 


Lentulus’ letter that Rhodes admitted Dolabella 
Rhodes may well have refused at first, but 
thought better on seeing Dolabella’s methods. 
It may have been rumour, but not necessarily 
SO. 

10 Cf. Ad Fam. XII 14, 1 where Lentulus 
speaks of a visit he paid Brutus in Macedonia ; 
from paragraph 8 it appears that this must have 
been in the latter half of March; in the latter 
part of February, therefore, when Lentulus left 
Asia, Dolabella was plundering the province. 
Cf. also Ad Brutum II 3, 5; it may be to news re- 
ceived from Lentulus that Brutus here refers, 

11 Appian B.C. IV 60, 258. Cf. Ad Fam. XII 
15, 5 which implies that the ships came from 
parts nearby. 
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later, Dolabella proceeded northwards, to see what he could achieve in those parts, 
He despatched five cohorts to the Chersonese!—probably at the beginning of April— 
and then determined to try conclusions with Tillius Cimber, Governor of Bithynia, 
and Deiotarus, King of Galatia. The result was a battle in which Dolabella was 
routed,” and this persuaded him to retire south again, to enter Cilicia on May 1st® and 
proceed thence to Syria. Presumably after his defeat he recalled his cohorts from 
the Chersonese, as we hear no more about them, and Brutus seems to have been 
satisfied that his immediate presence there was no longer necessary. 

We may now turn to the letters themselves. They fall broadly into two groups: 
those which contain certain information by which we may conjecture dramatic dates 
for them, and those which internally are dateless, and whose dates must be conjectured 
by using the evidence of the historians. In the first group, however, the information 
contained, so far from filling out the historians’ narrative is a complete contradiction 
of much that we find there. Riihl* circumvents this difficulty by laying it down that 
where the information contained in the historians does not agree with that contained 
in the letters, the credibility of the historians must be called in question, and their 
story abandoned in favour of the letters ; the historian must be brought into line with 
the letters. This comes very near to begging the question, by assuming the authenti- 
city he set out to prove. Admittedly in a case of this kind we cannot afford to ignore 
any evidence ; but it is a violent procedure to lay aside as untrustworthy the evidence 
of the historians, in order to preserve the authenticity of a series of letters. If, there- 
fore, we can reconstruct a probable, or even possible, narrative from the historians, 
we should do so, and test the letters against this reconstruction. 

The Pergamum series comes first in order; as they stand to-day, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 
seem to hang together, and Nos. 7, 9. Here we have two separate demands made 
upon the Pergamenes to refrain from helping Dolabella, in both cases ending with 
the mention of a gift of money to Brutus. In both cases the Pergamenes are spoken 
of as helping—or having just helped—Dolabella.5 Now Dolabella was in Cilicia by 
May Ist, and Brutus must have been aware of this by the end of May. The terminus 
ante quem, therefore, of a letter referring to help being given to Dolabella was the end 
of May, since after Dolabella’s departure all opportunity to help him would be gone. 
Now in the first group we notice in No. 2 a phrase eis dv érerdgapev xarpov; of this 
there is no mention in No. 1, and we must suppose something like this to have 
happened: Brutus writes No. 1, to which Pergamum makes an unsatisfactory reply ; 
Brutus again writes demanding money in a specified time (the minimum being the 
time taken for a messenger to go to Pergamum and back to Brutus); Pergamum 

fails to send the money at once, but apparently it arrived later. Brutus was at 
Dyrrhachium until mid-May, and we shall not be far wrong in assuming a fortnight 
as the time for a letter to travel between Dyrrhachium and Pergamum.® The 
terminus post quem for the correspondence is March 15th, when Brutus would hear of 
the Senatorial decree making Dolabellaan enemy. The first correspondence (Nos. 
I, 3, 5+the missing one) would take about two months, i.e., it would take until about 
May roth; yet the terminus ante quem for Nos. 7, 9 is the end of May, and we are 
faced with two sets of correspondence, the second following immediately on the first, 
though the first had ended satisfactorily. This is clearly as near an absurdity as 
possible.” There are two possible ways of accounting for the series as it stands to- 


1 Ad Brutum 12,1. ?7 I assume here what seems to be the case, 


2 Ad Brutum I, 6, 3. namely that Nos. 1, 3, 5, g@ together, and 
3 Ad Fam. XII 12, 5. 4 P. 324-5. Nos. 7,9. Gelzer, however, in P.W.X. col. 1004, 
5 Sedwxévac and déixeiy in No. 1 clearly indicate 1007, 1010, splits them up, on the assumption 
this. that they are not in chronological order, There 
¢ This includes days for deliberation at both seems little justification for this, as the series 
ends. forms a perfectly understandable group, and 
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day; firstly, and perhaps more simply, we can cut out No. 7 as a forgery ; the rest of 
the correspondence would then be possible, since there would be no necessity for 
assuming two parallel series of correspondence. Or we could assume that only 
Nos, 1 and g belonged to the original correspondence, the last phrase in No. g picking 
up and echoing the last phrase of No. 1. Nos. 3, 5, 7 would then be later additions 
which served to split the correspondence into two almost identical parts.* 

No. 11, to the Rhodians, is difficult to believe, unless we ignore completely the 
evidence of the historians. As I have attempted to show, there is no suggestion in 
any of them that Brutus completed the subjugation of Lycia before Cassius had 
settled down to the siege of Rhodes, such evidence as there is pointing to the earlier 
fall of Rhodes, I see no indication in the historians of the situation pictured in this 
letter being chronologically possible, and it must remain a mystery why Brutus 
should write to Rhodes at all, since her subjugation had been decided upon, and its 
execution entrusted to Cassius. It was, therefore, no business of Brutus’, nor was 
there any call for this letter. To date it after the fall of Patara and before the final 
surrender of Rhodes is no better ; it would be a high piece of impertinence in Brutus 
to write to Rhodes, when Cassius’ investment was complete, as though to filch from 
Cassius the fruits of his work. 

The internal evidence of this letter is also important. In this letter, as in 
Nos.. 25, 27, 43 also, we have an account of the fates of Xanthus and Patara, not 
merely different from those of our authorities, but diametrically opposed, in the case 
of Xanthus, to the historians’ narrative. This letter and No. 43 agree in making 
Brutus’ treatment of Xanthus harsh and unnecessarily cruel. He refused their plea 
for mercy, slew their youth, and drove them from the land. Our authorities,’ 
on the other hand, give a very different picture of the affair. Brutus was gravely 
distressed at the misfortunes of the Xanthians, and strove to avert their fate. 
Appian? says he restored them to their land soon afterwards. Neither Plutarch, 
Appian nor Dio seems to be using the same source at this point,* yet they agree in 
giving a favourable—in the case of Dio a not unfavourable—picture of Brutus. 
This harmony is not easy to account for, if we suppose the truth to have been the 
very opposite. In the case of Patara, so far from Brutus’ own account being true, 
it seems tolerably clear that Brutus inflicted a fine on them; Appian® and Dio® say 
so expressly, and Plutarch’ implies as much when he says he imposed a fine on the 
Lycians which presumably included Patara. And those who uphold the authenticity 










































was, we venture to say, intended to be taken in 
order, But Gelzer’s rearrangement is by no 
means satisfactory ; he dates No. 1 as May; 
now No. 7 cannot be later than the end of May ; 
suppose No, 1 preceded No. 7, then we must 
assume that Brutus makes a curt demand for 
money on the ground that they have given 
Dolabella money and only afterwards explains 
the relations existing between himself and 
Dolabella. This might be the case, but it is 
doubtful when the two letters must have followed 
closely on one another. To put No. 7 before 
No. 1 is more difficult ; if Bratus wanted money 
from Pergamum, and was aware of the help 
given by that city to Dolabella, he would surely 
have included the request in the same letter. 
Even more difficult is Gelzer’s dating of No. 9 
as June end (col. 1007) and Nos. 3, 5 as towards 
the end of the year—September-October (1oro). 
If a town had given Brutus 200 talents and 
passed decrees in his favour, it is too improbable 
to be possible that within less than six months he 


should not only demand further money of the 
same city, but be curtly insistent on it and 
grumble at the smallness of the sum. 

1 Historically I find the phrase ri dm’ ‘IraXias 
orparlay émixoroupévy difficult; Gelzer (col. 
1007) assumes this to be legions though it seems 
rather an unnecessary periphrasis, if it is. The 
natural assumption would be that Brutus was 
reviewing an army sent him from Italy, and of 
such an army our historical sources are silent. 

2 Plutarch Brutus ch. 30, 6 foll; Appian B.C. 
IV 80, 335 foll. Dio makes no comment. 

8 Appian B.C. IV 82, 345. 

4 If either Plutarch or Appian were using 
Asinius Pollio, we should expect the truth, since 
he would have no reason for being favourably 
disposed towards Brutus. 

5 Appian B.C. IV 81, 341. 

6 Dio XLVII 34. 

7 Brutus ch. 32, 4. 

8 Rihl asserts that Plutarch was aware of 
Brutus’ harsh treatment of the Xanthians, but 
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of all the letters, must surely find it difficult to believe that, whereas most of the 
collection are demands for money, yet Brutus could lightly remit taxation and make 
a gift of 50 talents to a city. 

No. 21, to the Lycians, is not easy to accept. Here Brutus orders the Lycians 
to send all their engines of war to Cassius, who is besieging Rhodes. But what does 
Brutus mean by ézi Kaitvov? Neither the Lycians nor Cassius were at this time 
storming Caunus; the natural place to which to send siege engines would be Rhodes 
or Loryma,' where Cassius’ fleet was; if it means ‘at Caunus’, it still leaves un- 
explained why the Lycians should keep their siege engines at Caunus in Caria.2?, And 
the last sentence is obscure; were the Lycians not yet subdued? If not, then it 
was idle to ask help of them; if so, then No. 25 must precede this one, and we are 
faced with the same difficulty of chronology as in No. 11; for Xanthus and Patara 
must have fallen at the very outset of the reduction of Rhodes, if not before. Yet 
could Brutus have written No. 23 to persons not yet his allies and followed it up with 
No. 25 28 

In the Cyzican correspondence there are one or two difficult points. It is by no 
means clear why the duty of conveying arms from Bithynia should be imposed on 
Cyzicus (No. 35); and why there should be no mention of these arms in the Bithynian 
correspondence. Neither is vrd trois roAeuious easily crystallized into any particular 
person or persons. More obscure is the réAeuos of No. 39 ; Gelzer * assumes by im- 
plication that it is the Lycian war, but what fruits could Cyzicus hope to gain from 
the subjugation of Lycia, such as Brutus denies them in the last sentence? The 
Thracian war would be little better as an explanation.’ No. 45, to Myra, likewise 
has a reference to a roAeuos; but since, according to Appian,® Myra was the last 
town to capitulate, the wéAepos is not easily identified ; and the same may be said of 
No. 29, which, presumably, was written after No. 13, and therefore after the campaign 
in Lycia had been completed. 

The Tralles correspondence is in some ways like that of Pergamum, since it too 
can be dated by Dolabella’s presence. The ¢eyminus post quem for No. 51 is March 15th. 
The news of Dolabella’s encampment would take ten days to a fortnight to reach 
Brutus at Dyrrhachium. Now No. 55 implies that Brutus’ first letter, No. 51, has 
reached Tralles, and some days at least have elapsed before his next news was despatched 
from Tralles. This is clear from the first sentence; in No. 51 Brutus had demanded : 
cipyere avtov THs oherepas; in No. 55 he has heard that Menodorus kai mpérepov vpas pi 
eipyew avTov €v TH UpeTepg. oTpatoredevovta Kai vvv. At least a week to ten days seems 
to be implied as the distance between zpdrepov and xai vuv. If we assume ten days as 
the time for the letter to arrive at Tralles, and ten days before the Tralleans replied, 
together with the ten days which the news would take to reach Brutus in the first 





failed to mention it, because it did not give an 
impression of Brutus, in harmony with his own 
portrayal. This is unfair to Plutarch; in 
ch. XLVI of the Brutus, he tells us that Brutus 
gave Sparta and Thessalonica to his soldiers for 
plunder; it is perfectly legitimate to ask, on 
Rihl’s hypothesis, why this, too, was not sup- 
pressed. But suppose Rihl right, quid sequitur ? 
Surely the narration of those events did serve 
to bring out the favourable side of Brutus’ 
character, and one of these we must certainly 
call the gift to Patara of 50 talents and remission 
of tribute. The argumentum ex silentio is here 
of force. 

1 Appian B.C. 1V 72, 305. 

2 In the time of Hierocles it seems to have 


become part of Lycia; but we cannot safely con- 
jecture a date for the letter from this fact. 

3 One solution would be to make it part of the 
Caunian correspondence, which would make it a 
more feasible threat; especially since Caunus 
was part of the Rhodian mainland, which is 
here given its chance of being spared the fate of 
Rhodes. But there seems no justification for 
this. 

4 Col. roro. 

5 We may rule out the campaign of Philippi ; 
this would entail their refusing help after receiv- 
ing the gift of Proconnesus but a short time 
before; and I agree with Marcks (p, 25) that 
such a supposition is too improbable. 

6 Appian B.C. IV 82, 344. 
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place, we have a period of thirty days during which Dolabella was encamped at Tralles.' 
On the assumption that Brutus wrote about March 15th Dolabella must have been 
encamped since March tst-5th, i.e., he was there the whole of March.? The complete 
silence of our authorities, and the definite notices in Cicero’s letters of movements of 
Dolabella in the north, which must have begun about March 2oth at the latest, seem 
to preclude any possibility of such a long sojourn at Tralles.* 

The Bithynian group is also highly improbable. togvavras dé cai AoAaPeAAg rovOa- 
vopo. tpas tTapacxéoOa is a statement almost impossible to credit. All the time during 
which Dolabella was in a position to collect aid from Bithynia, i.e., January to early 
April, Tillius Cimber was governor of that province, which he did not leave till 
Dolabella was about to enter Syria,* and since Dolabella’s first action on reaching 
Asia had been to murder Trebonius, it is not likely that Cimber would have shown 
any friendliness towards him. We also learn® that Cimber collected an imposing 
fleet from Bithynia, and it is improbable that they either could or would supply 
Dolabella with 150 transport vessels.” 

There is, besides those which contain certain historical information, a group 
consisting of most of the remaining ones. This group is distinguished by two 
characteristics ; firstly, they are internally dateless ; and secondly, they all say very 
much the same thing. Such are the Caunian letters (Nos. 19, 31), the Coan (No. 29), 
Damas (No. 33), Smyrna (No. 41), Myra (No. 45), Miletus (Nos. 47, 49), Bithynia 
(No. 59), and Samos (No. 69). They all caution the recipients to show greater 
alacrity and enthusiasm in preparing Brutus’ requirements. They read more like 
rhetorical exercises on a given theme, than letters from a Roman general. There is 
in some cases a striving after point; in No. 45 (cf. also No. 29) Brutus shows how 
lateness in sending help is equivalent to not sending at all; in No. 59, perhaps the 
cleverest, Brutus points out that spending the money is far more wearing than giving 
it. Miletus (Nos. 47, 49) suffers as we should expect, at the hands of anyone 
composing a letter at her expense ; proverbially the effeminate of antiquity, she is 
accused of lack of arms and men. Damas® may, as Gelzer suggests, be a dynast ; 
but he may equally well be a fictitious character. All that can be said of these 
letters is that, even if genuine, they add nothing to our knowledge and that they read 
more like sophistical exercises. 

It remains to say something of the possible origin of these letters. Westermann® 
was of the opinion that the three quoted by Plutarch were genuine, and were derived 


! This leaves out of account No. 53, which 3 The correspondence, with the omission of 
might, just conceivably, be presumed to have Nos. 53 and 55, might be possible. No. 57 could 











been written on the receipt of further news from 
Tralles, but before Brutus’ first letter reached 
them. This is not the natural explanation, for 
kai wpdoOev ipiv éxéorecka seems to imply that 
Brutus’ first letter could have reached them, and 
that they had not obeyed his orders contained 
therein, If his first letter could not have 
reached them, it was idle to refer to it. If it 
does imply that his first letter had reached them, 
then Dolabella’s camping days at Tralles must 
be lengthened by some days. But I prefer to 
ignore it, as an imitation of No. 51. The calcu- 
lations also leave out of account an almost 
certain three days to a week of encampment 
before the messenger set off to Brutus in the first 
place. It is most unlikely that the day Dola- 
bella arrived someone set off to Brutus. 

2 It would more likely be second half of 
March and first half of April. 


have suggested No. 55 by the mention of 
Menodorus, just as No. 51 perhaps suggested 
No. 53. 

# Dio XLVII 31, 1. 

5 In Ad Brutum I 7, 3 we hear that Cimber de- 
feated Dolabella. 

6 Ad Fam. VII 13, 3. 

7 Appian B.C. IV 60, 258 makes no mention of 
Bithynian ships. In No. 67 there seems no 
support for Brutus’ statement of the sources of 
his naval supplies, though he may in fact have 
derived help from those quarters. 

8 The only Damas of whom we know anything 
in this period is a Declamator mentioned several 
times by Seneca, and twice by Strabo ; but he 
can hardly be referred to here. 

2 Commentatio de Epistolarum Scriptoribus 
Graecis, Pt. IV, p. 3 foll. 
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by Plutarch from some intermediary source; that at a later date someone forged a 
collection of Greek letters of Brutus, including the three quoted by Plutarch, to give 
an appearance of genuineness to his own efforts. Marcks (p. 26 foll.) denied the 
authenticity of all equally, because he saw no stylistic superiority in the three quoted 
by Plutarch over the rest of the collection. He was of the opinion that they were 
Stoic forgeries of the first century a.D., when Brutus became an object of praise 
and respect on the part of the more advanced Stoics to whom the Empire and 
the Emperor were hateful. Cichorius,? who attempts to identify the writer of the 
introduction and answers to the letters, makes two statements, neither of which have 
the logical necessity with which they are made. He says firstly that, if those 
attributed to Brutus are a forgery, they must have been made at the latest in the 
first century a.D., since they are quoted by Plutarch. He then continues by saying 
that the Mithridates in question must be looked for among the eastern dynasts of the 
first century A.p., setting as the terminus ante quem the time when Plutarch composed 
the Life of Brutus. 

To Westermann’s theory there are the following objections. It was at least 
equally possible for the forger to have gone to the source which Plutarch used as to 
Plutarch ; in which case we have no terminus ante quem for the collection, nor any 
means of judging how many of the collection are authentic, since the source may have 
contained others than those quoted by Plutarch. It is, furthermore, reasonable to 
maintain that their presence in a history or biography implies a collection to which 
the author had access. Against Marcks’ theory it may be objected that the collection 
does not seem to be the creation of hero worshippers, as Marcks himself felt 
(pp. 24-5). And had there been no nucleus around which to build, it is difficult to 
understand why they should all be connected with his cafmpaign in Asia, nor why 
stoical ideals failed to find a more lucid expression. Against Cichorius’ first state- 
ment we may point out that it is unnecessary to assume either the authenticity or the 
forged character of the collection im toto: a forger may well have built upon a genuine 
foundation. Nor is there any reason why Mithridates should be the name of a 
dynast who lived before Plutarch wrote the Life of Brutus. The beginning of 
Mithridates’ introduction makes it quite clear that both uncle and nephew had access 
to a collection of these letters ; to this collection whatever it was, clearly Plutarch, 
too, could have had access. It is unnecessary, therefore, to assume that Mithridates 
must have made this collection before Plutarch wrote, since Plutarch could well 
have been acquainted with the letters from elsewhere, and Mithridates have composed 
the answers after Plutarch’s death. 

It is impossible to say what source Plutarch was using in Chapter 2° of the 
Brutus; all that can be said is that it appears to be well-informed on Brutus’ early 
life, and therefore to be the work of some acquaintance of Brutus. If, then, the 
letters quoted by Plutarch are copied from this source, they will have the stamp of 
authority. But we shall probably be nearer the truth in following Riihl,*‘ who 
believes that Plutarch went directly to the letters and made the choice himself.® In 
either case there is sufficient justification for the assumption of a collection, of some 
sort, of Brutus’ letters. We know that the writing of Greek letters was carried on 
fairly extensively during the first century a.D.°; it was the practice in the schools for 
sophists to set their pupils to write Greek letters,” and in all probability they them- 


| He tentatively suggests Bibulus asthe source. rather loosely attached to what has gone before, 

2 Romische Studien, p. 434 foll. which may suggest that it is not from the same 

3 Cf. Wichmann De Plutarchi in vitis Bruti ef source as the preceding part; though this is any- 
Antoni fontibus, Diss. Bonn. 1874, p. 3. thing but conclusive. 

4 P. 325. 6 Cf. Marcks op. cit. 

5 We may notice that the last part of the 7 Cf. Westermann op. cit. Pt. I, pp. ro-11 
chapter, dealing with the letters, seems to be Dziatzko in P.W. s.v. Briefe, col. 841. 
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selves wrote models for the pupils. Brutus had a certain interest for the early 
Empire, for the Stoics especially, and it would be altogether natural for one or more 
of the sophists to set his pupils to write letters modelled on genuine Brutan ones, i.e., 
the collection, such as it was, which then existed. It is not improbable that we have 
incorporated in the collection two examples of themes given by the sophist, upon 
which his pupils were to write: Nos. 33 and 69. However that may be, some sophist 
collected together the more outstanding of his own and his classes’ efforts, and pub- 
lished them, hoping to win as great or as little credence for them as other Greek 
letters won. When the publication was made, we cannot say, but probably it was 
sometime in the late first or early second century.! Mithridates may be in fact an 
Eastern dynast ; he may equally well be a sophist using a pen name. There seems 
no ground for denying his existence or for doubting the words of his introduction. 
On the assumption that our collection appeared in the early second century, since 
Mithridates speaks as though both he and his nephew had long been acquainted with 
it, and certainly gives no indication of its having been but lately published, we shall 
probably be not far wrong suggesting for his earliest date the latter part of the 
second century.” More than that it seems impossible to say with any probability. 
But that we have not a complete collection of genuine Brutan letters there seems 
little doubt. 
R. E. SMITH. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM, 


infer from this statement is that forged letters of 
Brutus were known to exist; we may not 
assume that this or any of the other letters 


1 Plutarch Brutus ch. 53, 7, refers to a letter 
—elrep dpa rav yrnolwv éoriv. The letter in ques- 
tion was probably written in Latin, as were 

























Brutus’ others to friends, and therefore there 
would be no question of its authenticity. The 
explanation would seem to be this: by this time 
there were some Greek letters which were known 
not to be genuine, though they may not have 
been collected and published yet. Plutarch, for 
this chapter, was using a source which quoted 
Nicolaus, Valerius Maximus and the letter, and 
he was not aware in which language the letter 
was written. As a Greek himself he may have 
thought of the letter as being in Greek. He 
therefore entered the proviso about the genuine- 
ness merely to show that in his opinion the two 
historians may have been right. All that we can 


quoted by Plutarch belong to a larger collection 
of Greek letters. 

* This is clearly only one of many tenable 
hypotheses; it might be held that Mithridates 
was the Sophist responsible for the original 
publication of the letters, who included the in- 
troduction and answers to create the impression 
of their having been for long in circulation. It 
may also be argued that additional letters with 
answers have been interpolated into an originally 
smaller collection. What is set forth above is 
put forward merely as a possible, and, to the 
writer, likely account of their origin. 


























ARISTOTLE AND THE KOINE—NOTES ON THE 
PREPOSITIONS. 


Very little has been written on the language of Aristotle in géneral, apart from 
the two dissertations of R. Eucken,' though there are several discussions of linguistic 
peculiarities in disputed works and some articles on special points. But though the 
existing Aristotelian corpus has on the whole little value as literature, it has some 
interest as illustrating the development of the Greek language, and its value in this 
respect is increased by its non-literary character.? 

The deviations from Attic usage of Xenophon (Gildersleeve’s ‘ naughty boy of 
Attic syntax ’) have received careful attention, and his position as in some respects a 
forerunner of the Koine is well recognized ; in the same connection the importance of 
Aeneas Tacticus has been clearly brought out by Hunter in his Introduction to the 
Poliorcetica. It might be expected from the circumstances of his life and the period 
at which he wrote that the language of Aristotle would also differ in many respects 
from Attic, and foreshadow developments more clearly seen in the Koine writers. 
That this is in fact true is, of course, known, and has been stated elsewhere* ; but 
apart from scattered remarks in commentaries the general fact does not seem to 
have been examined or illustrated in any detail. I have here confined myself to 
giving some notes on certain prepositions and adverbs with special reference 
to the relation of Aristotle to later writers. I have included some references 
to the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum since, though not by Aristotle, it almost certainly 
belongs to the second half of the Fourth Century‘ and illustrates the usage of that 
period. 

As regards prepositions proper two general tendencies have been noticed— 
(1) Syncretism in the use of prepositions and the cases governed by them; and in 
particular a tendency for the accusative to encroach on the sphere of the genitive and 
dative, until in modern Greek out of eighteen classical prepositions only seven 
remain, and all prepositions govern the accusative,’ except for a few fixed formulae 


1 De Aristotelis dicendi vatione (on particles) review in Gdtt, Gel. Anzeig, 1894, pp. 293-307. 


and Ueber den Spvrachgebvauch des Aristoteles 
(on prepositions) Berlin, 1868; E.’s work deals 
with all the prepositions and is valuable, though 
in some respects incomplete and open to criti- 
cism. 

2 This would not apply to the lost dialogues, 
which were apparently of a more literary nature, 
and in the surviving fragments of which there 
are ¢,g. no instances of the later uses of preposi- 
tions illustrated below ; similarly the more care- 
ful attention to style and diction in the Ath. Pol. 
is shown by Kaibel, Stii und Text der Ath. Pol., 
esp. pp. 81 ff. and 102 ff. ; see also pp. 37 ff. 
where K. gives instances of deliberate ‘atti- 
cizing’ from the Ath. Pol., and remarks ‘die 
Politeia aber will attiseh sein und ist es auch, 
nicht des Stoffes oder der Athener wegen son- 
dern weil sie ein Litteraturbuch ist’; cf. Diels’ 


Even in other works of A. there may be some 
conscious effort to conform to Attic standards. 


3 E.g. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeit- 
alter des Hellenismus, p. 205; Wilamowitz, Ge- 
schichte der griech. Sprache, p. 48; Kaibel, op. cit. 
P- 37- 

4 See Powell and Barber, New Chapters in 
Greek Literature, Series II, pp. 114-116, where 
about 340 B.c. is suggested as a likely date. 


5 See Jannaris, Hist.Gr. Grammar §§ 1491-3 
Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik, pp. 
107-112, 115 ; Blass-Debrunner, Neutest. Gramm. 
(ed. 6) § 203; Moulton, Proleg. to N.T. Grammar, 
pp. 106, 7 ; Robertson, Hist. Grammar of the N.T.., 
p. 451(d) ; Wackernagel, Vorlesungen uber Syntax 
II, pp. 207-8; Thumb, Handbook of Modern Greek 
Vernacular (English trans. of ed. 2) § 158. 
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due to the influence of the literary language, ¢.g. amd xapéias, pera yapas, Karayis.? 
(2) A tendency to greater frequency in the use of prepositions with cases instead of 
cases alone.*? It is now generally held that prepositions were originally used ad- 
verbially and their use with cases is a later development. This development can be 
seen in Attic prose as compared with Homeric Greek, and is carried still further 
in the Koine, partly in the extended use of periphrastic phrases, ¢.g. 9 xara rdv HAcov 
mopea, (Polybius) ‘the course of the sun,’ and partly in various other uses of pre- 
positions, ¢.g. xaOapds ard, the common instrumental use of ev c. dat. in place of dat. 
alone, and the use of rapa, trép, and awé after comparatives, in place of a simple 
















gen. or 7. 


The position of Aristotle as in some respects a forerunner of the Koine can be 
illustrated as regards these two tendencies by comparing his use of certain prepesi- 
tions with that of the classical period, and especially the prose of the Attic Orators, 
on the one side, and on the other side with that of the New Testament, Polybius and 
Diodorus, post-classical inscriptions and papyri.* The prepositions considered below 


are :—imd, trép, Sid, mpds, wept, and xara, 


tr6.—vtr6 c. acc. is used from Homer onwards to express motion under in three 
senses, (a) to a point under (going along a flat surface) e.g. Il. II 286 im’ “IAcov FAGev, 
(b) descending beneath ¢.g. Aesch. P. 839 amet urd tov (odor, (c) (rarely in Attic prose) 
extending under, ¢.g. Hdt. V 10 ra ird rv apxrov, Plato, Tim. 77c¢ dxérovus xpudaious 
imd tHv Lippvorv tov Sépparos Svio prAEBas Erepov vwriaias. Under this heading may be 
included the few instances in Attic of the phrase ‘all men under heaven or the sun’: 
Dem. XVIII 270 trav id rovrov tiv HAtov avOpwrwv, and similarly Aeschines II 41, 
Plato, Tim. 23D, Ep. VII 326c.4 Thuc. II 17 (extension at the foot of) seems to be 
the only other example of (c) in Attic,5 except Isocr. IV 108 troxe:pévns tis EvBoias 
id tHv ’Arrixiv, where the exact force of vo is not certain.® In Hdt. this use is more 
common ; fifteen examples in all are referred to by Helbing (p. 112). 

imé ¢. acc. is also occasionally used metaphorically to express subjection, control, 
dependence. So Hdt. VII 108 jy ird Baorréa Sacpoddpos, Thuc. VI 86, 4 in’ atrois 


1 Thumb, op. cit, §§ 161, 162, 164. 

2 Radermacher, of. cit. pp. 108, 116; Blass- 
Debrunner, op. cit. § 185; Krebs, Die Prapp. bei 
Polybius, pp. 144 ff. 

3 It is to be regretted that there is no book 
dealing with Greek prepositions on the scale of 
Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses or Dennis- 
ton’s Greek Particles. In the absence of any 
such work (apart from the valuable but naturally 
not exhaustive sections in Kihner-Gerth) I have 
mainly consulted and given some references (by 
author’s name only) to the following special 
dissertations: Helbing, Die Prapp. bei Herodot 
und andevn Historikern; Sobolewski, De Praep. 
usu Arvistophaneo ; Lutz, Die Prapr. bei den attisch- 
en Rednern; Lina. De praep. usu Platonico quaest. 
selectae; Eucken, Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des 
Avistoteles ; Hagfors, De praep. in Arist. Pol, et 
Ath. Pol. usu; Regard, Contrib. a l’étude des prép. 
dans le N.T.; Johannessohn, Der Gebrauch der 
Prapp. in der Septuaginta ; Krebs, Die Prdpp. bet 
Polybius ; Rossberg, De praep. Graec. in chartis 
Aegyptiis Ptol. aetat. usu; Kuhrung, De praep. 
Graec. in chartis Aegyptiis quaest. sclectae. 

4 Cf. arare use of sub c. acc. quicquid sub Noton 
et Bovean hominum sumus, Luc. VII 364. 





5 Also in a few references in the tragedians to 
gods of the underworld, ¢eg. Aesch. Eum. 952 
ad@avdras trois 6’ two yaiay, Eur. Hec. 144, Alc. 
899. 

6 In K.-G. (I 525) this passage is included 
under a category ‘ Annaherung,’ with Soph. EI, 
720 xeivos 3 bm’ abrhy éoxdrny orirnv Ew ‘ un- 
mittelbar unter der Saule hin.’ Here motion is 
implied, but not in Isocr. (examples of prep. 
¢. acc. after xeto@ac in pregnant sense, as pass. of 
Ti@nu, do not offer a close parallel to the 
present passage). In sense (a) above the idea of 
coming near to, as well as under something 
higher is present ; so perhaps here ‘ nearness’ 
alone may be expressed ; in so far as the idea of 
extension is present this use is also akin to (c) 
above. Possibly the sense ‘under’ (already 
present in the verb) may be due to the idea that 
Euboea lies close to and under the control of 
Athens; ¢f. a few lines later xparoivres airijs 
(Euboea) uadrdov 4 rijs jerépas abrav. Examples 
of iwé c. acc. denoting subjection in classical] 
writers are given below ; ¢f. an inscription of 
the Christian era from Selymbria (A.E.M. VIII, 
1884, p. 212 no. 29) where iad Naxodlay means 
‘in the territorium of.’ 
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elvax (cf. V1 86, 1 id Zvpaxocios yeverOar); Dem. VI 34 «is rovs ird xeipa tiv dpyiy 
advar belongs to the same category. But in Thuc., Dem. and Plato the dat. is far 
more frequent in this sense, and in Hdt. there are twenty examples of the dat. com- 
pared with one of the acc, (Helbing, p. 113). Lastly Plato, Laws 670 im’ épynow 
kai ~dyv is an instance of wré c. acc. to denote accompaniment, instead of the usual 
dat. or gen.! 

Thus in Attic the use of vo c. acc. to express position under, in the local 
and metaphorical senses, is very limited.2, In Homer and Hdt. it is used with 
rather more freedom.* 

In Aristotle both motion and position under are normally expressed by iré c. acc. 
id c. gen. to express position is not used except very rarely in the phrase imd yjs. 
iré c. dat. is also very rare, only five examples from genuine works being cited by 
Bonitz. Examples of to c. acc. in Aristotle are as follows: In local sense, ¢.g. in 
physiological descriptions, P.A. 664a 13 id ri Kepadiy 6 adyijv, H.A. 493a 19 7d pev 
id tov dupadrdv Frpov, thid 491a 33 trd 7d Bpeypa 6 éyxédados, and in a general local 
sense, Meteor. 368a 14 ot Yodo ot vrd THY yhv ywvouevor. In metaphorical senses, (a) of 
subjection, H.A. 488a 10 Twv ayeAaiwy (owv Ta pév id’ yeudva éori, Ta 5é dvapya; so 
often of things, E.N. 1094a 10, 12, 13, 0rd THv trmexhv 4 xadwworowKy ; (5) in logical 
terminology, of subordination of species to genus, E.N. 1096a 32, ta id piav Karn- 
yopiav, Categ. 1b 21 Ta érdvw tev vm’ avTa yevov Katyyopeirar. Many other examples 
of all these uses are given in Bonitz s.v. uré, where he devotes a page to giving only 
a selection of the examples of vo c. acc. 

In Xenophon the acc. with iro is found occasionally in the local sense ‘ at the 
foot of’ e.g. Anab. VII 4, 5 rats vrd 7d opos kwpats and in the sense of subjection to it 
occurs three times in the Cyropaedeta. In the post-classical period the acc. becomes 
common in all senses, in the N.T., Hellenistic writers, papyri and post-classical 
inscriptions. According to Jannaris (Hist, Gr. Grammar § 1689) in the post-classical 
period the difference between rest and motion is lost sight of in the use of tré.4 So 
in the N.T. Mark IV 32 (local sense) t9d rhv ocxiav adrod Kxatacxnvorv, Gal. III 25 
(subjection) ovxére ird raidaywyov ecpev. For Polybius and Diodorus see Krebs, 
p. 50; ¢g. with rarrecOou iro the acc. is used forty-one times in Polyb., the dat. once 
only. For papyri see Rossberg, pp. 59-60, and for the common phrase of tré triva— 
Kuhring, pp. 16 ff. So also in inscriptions, ¢g. of place, imd riv omdirav 
(Delphi 117 B.c.),© and of accompaniment, aréSoro rdvra Ta épya trd KypvKa (Olbia 
230 B.c.).§ 

Though exact statistics for Aristotle are not available, a comparison of the 
following figures? with what has been said above on the usage of Aristotle gives 

1 In Xen. Symp. VI 4 the MS reading is iwi Greek can frequently be found in earlier Greek, 
rov avddv dcadéywuar, and it seems unnecessary and that poetic and Ionic characteristics some- 


to accept (with Marchant in the O.T.) Cobet’s times disappear in literary Attic prose and 
correction roi avdod. appear again in the Koine. The use of iré 
2 In Phaedrus 268a 'EGpev 3) rd -ye ouuxpd: rabra = ¢. «acc. Offers some slight confirmation of this ; 
dé ir’ abyds waAXov twuerv, motion (metaphorical) ¢/. the useof rply # in Ionic and again in Aristotle 
is implied, ‘holding up to the light.’ Cf Eur. and the Koine. But on the whole the point 
Hec. 1154 tm’ abyas rovade Nevocovea wérdovs. is perhaps better illustrated by vocabulary than 
3 In Ji. III 371-2 dyxe 5é ww wodvxecros ivas by syntax. 
drahiy bwé decphy, bs ol iw’ dvOepedvos éxevs Téraro ‘ Cf. Blass-Debrunner § 232 ‘das alte lokale 
Tpvganeins, there seems to be no real distinction br revos und bd rim ist in dws re aufgegangen.’ 
between acc. and gen. with iré. In Hat. cf. VI ® Dittenberger, Sylloge II 826E,,. 
137 xwpnr Thv bd rov ‘Tunocdyr éodeayr and, in the $ Ibid. I 495339. Contrast Dem. LI 22 ind 
same chapter, xaroixouvyévous rods IleXacyovs twd KhpuKos mwodct. 
Te ‘Tunooy. In VIL 114 te bwd viv Aeyouévy 7 From Lutz, Lina and Krebs. The fre- 
elvac Oew the acc. is used to denote position quency of the gen. throughout is of course 
under, though the idea of extension is hardly mainly due to its use to denote the agent; in 
present. It is a familiar fact that some instances Polyb. it is only used in a local sense in the 
of the characteristic usages of post-classical phrase iwd ys (Krebs, p. 47). 
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some indication of his position in regard to the general increase in the use of the acc. 
with to in the post-classical period. 


Attic Orators. Plato. Polybius. 
Gen. a 1294 1040 672 
Dat. nat 63 29 II 
Acc. nae 26 33 280 


imo ¢. gen. in the local sense is not found in the N.T. and LXX, and the dat. is not 
used at all with vro (Johannessohn, pp. 174, 179); in Ptolemaic papyri the gen. is 
hardly ever used with v7o in a local sense, and the dat. very rarely (Rossberg, p. 59). 
In the Atticists, as might be expected, the use of the dat. with id is carefully 
restored ; the gen. is limited to a few special phrases (Schmid, Atticismus IV, pp. 


624-5, 609). 


vrép.—vrép c. acc. is used in Homer (a) of motion or extent over a space, 
e.g. treip GAa Kidvaras nods I]. XXIII 227, not a common use; (b) of motion passing 
over an object, ¢.g. trép ovddv eBijoero Od. VII 135; (c) metaphorically, in excess of, 
in violation of, ¢.g. trép Motpayv, trép Spxia.? (b) and (c) are found in Hdt. and Attic, 
and there are a few examples with the sense ‘ beyond’ (without motion), (1) of place, 
Hdt. II 10 rav yap dpéwv rav cipnuévwy Trav vrép Méeuduw rode? Kepéevwv, Plato Crit. 
108E Tois vrép “HpaxAcias oriAas é£w Karoiovar, (2) of time, Thuc. I 41 rdv drép ra 
Mnéixa woAeuov, Plato, Tim. 23c iv vrép thy peyiornvy POopav idacw 7 viv ’AOnvaiwv 
otca rots, But the acc. is not used in prose* to express motion or extent over a 
space, or position over, and even in Homer the gen. is frequent in these senses.* 
The acc. with vrép is in general rare in the Attic Orators compared with the gen, 
(the proportion according to Lutz is 1: 60°8) and is almost always used in the 
metaphorical sense of ‘ beyond’ or ‘more than’ (with numbers). There is also an 
example in Xen. of position beyond, Anab. I 1. 9 otixeiv vrép “EAAjorovrov, 

In Aristotle the metaphorical sense of beyond is fairly common ; in the local 
sense of position beyond there are a number of examples in the De Mundo and De 
Mirvab. Auscult., but Bonitz gives none from genuine works, There are also several 
examples of the acc. to denote position or extension above: De Cael. 279a 20 ovd’ éoriv 
ovdevds ovdeuia peraBorn tav rep Thy eLwrdtw TeTaypEevwv popay, thid. 308a 26 év efvar povov 
Td brép Huas Husopaiprov, thid. 285b 15 Twv Se woAwy 6 pév UTEP Huds paivopevos Td KaTw 
pépos eoriv, thid. 289a 33 rAnod{ovros Te avrov (Tov HALov) Kai Urép Has dvToOs yiyveras 
1) Oepporns [npav E M], H.A. 493a 20 7d peév vd Tov ophaddy Hrpov, 7d 8 trép rdv 
oupardy vroxovdpiov, ibid. 495a 9 vmrép S€ Tov éyxedadov [Tov eyxeddrov A*C*], Meteor. 
340b 24 7d pev epi tiv yHv olov bypdv Kai Oeppdv elvac . . . Td 8 rep TovTO Deppdv Hdy 
kat Enpov, ibid. 375b 28 7d vrép yqv yeyvopevov. Since in all other passages where the 
phrase occurs the best MSS have vrép ys, in some cases with a variant vrép yiv (e.g. 
Meteor. 378a 13 Tots Toros Trois vrép THs yHs [yjv F] and P.A. 653a 6), Eucken here 
conjectures trép yjs. In some of the other passages quoted a v./. giving the gen. 
was mentioned, and the gen. with irép in local sense is certainly more common in A. 
than the acc. (Bonitz refers to fifteen passages et ala); but there still remain at 
any rate five passages (not including Meteor. 375b 28) where there is no MS variation. 
It is not likely that the use of the acc. is throughout due to corruption of the text, 
but rather that at the time when these works were written less care was being taken 


1 Cf. Monro, H.G. § 218; Kihner-Gerth II 1, 3 Pind., Pyth. I1. 80 has adSdariords elus pedros 
p. 488. Os twrép Epxos dduas. 

2 Stein and Bekker emend to Méudquos rérews, 4 Cf. with Od. VII 135 (above) rév 3 iwép 
the gen. being the normal usage, and perhaps ovdo) Bdvra Od. XVII 575; no real distinction 
with special reference to II 12 pos rofro rb iwép can have been felt. 

Mépquos Exov. 
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to observe distinctions in the use of different cases with trép, as with ird. Cf. 
Polybius, where the acc. is normal but there are six examples of the gen.’ 

In the N.T. trép c. acc. is rare, and only used in the metaphorical sense.? It is 
found occasionally in Ptolemaic papyri in the local sense of ‘ above,’ ¢.g. Htb. Pap. I 
38u Tav cvpiwy vrép THY oxnvi|v] ovcov ‘The Syrian cloths being above the cabin’ 
(252-1 B.c.). Further examples are given in Rossberg (p. 41). So also in some 
dialect inscriptions as early as c. 300 B.c. ¢.g. from Ialysos Oéuew 8 ras ordAas piap 
pev ert tas éoddov . . . piav S¢ vrép 7d ioriardpiov.* In Polybius, as stated above, wrép 
c. acc. for ‘above’ in the local sense is normal. In Diodorus there seems to be 
a reaction in favour of the gen., which is more common than the acc.* So also in 
Philostratus (Schmid, Attictsmus IV pp. 466-7). The use of the gen. with vrép 
probably became a mark of atticizing. In an inscription of the Christian era® the 
gen. is used with vrép in the sense ‘ more than,’ T'acavy vrép tov peActos yAvkutary (cf. 
Psalm XIX 11 yAvxvrépa vrép pwéAr). This may be due to some uncertainty about the 
construction (the Greek of the inscription is irregular in some other respects), or to a 
desire to be literary and avoid the acc. with vrép as being a characteristically 
vulgar use. 


Confusion of irép and wepi.—The first clear instance® of vép c. gen. in the sense 
‘concerning,’ .g. repic. gen., appears to be Hdt. IV 8; otherwise it is not found till the 
Fourth Century. For Plato Ast gives three examples, but in Menex. 238a vrép may 
well be taken to mean ‘on behalf of’; to the remaining two should be added Rep. 
3674 6. In the later Orators iép in this sense occurs fairly frequently’; e.g. for 
Dem. Lutz (p. 95) refers to about forty-five instances where irép is used in 
practically the same sense as zepi ; and in seventeen of these the ‘ Nebenbegriffe des 
Interesses’ is either not present or definitely excluded by the context (as in XIX 129 
brép 8 dv. . .).° 

In genuine works of Aristotle examples are rare in comparison with the bulk 
of A.’s writings ; there are five instances in the Topics, five in the Nic. Ethics and six 
in the Categories ; these last six, however, all occur close together at a place (11b 8 ff.) 
where begins what on other grounds is considered to be a later addition, the Post- 
predicaments. The prevailing use of v7ép c. gen. for the sense ‘concerning’ in the 
Magna Moralia is part of the linguistic evidence for the later date of that work. 
Where there are only a few instances of what is mainly a later usage, there is no 
doubt some possibility of corruption. On the other hand we might expect there to 
be some period when a usage such as trép c. gen. =‘ concerning’ was beginning to 
appear; and as its occurrence before Aristotle is clearly established, and in the 
examples referred to there is no MS variation, there seems to be no sufficient reason 
for doubting the occasional appearance of this usage in genuine works of A. 

In the post-classical period this use of trép becomes more general. In the N.T. 
it is not very common and is confined to the writings of Paul (Blass-Debrunner, 
§ 231); it is more common in the LXX (Johannessohn, p. 218), in papyri® and in 


Soph. O.T. 1444 the meaning is ‘on behalf of.’ 
2 Blass-Debrunner § 230. There is also a certain amount of MS variation 
3 Collitz-Bechtel, 4110. between iwép and repli; cf. Wyse on Isaeus III 
4 Krebs, pp. 40, 42. 55. 8. 
5 J.H.S. XXII, p. 369, No. 143. 8 This use of irép is also fairly common in 
6 Homer, J]. VI 524 iwép céGev aloxe’ dxotw is some of the Atticists (Schmid, III 290, IV 466, 
doubtful, since some idea of interest may be in- 630); it was not perhaps regarded as un-Attic, 
volved ; so Monro (H.G. 189) ‘on your account.’ though it does not occur in Attic inscriptions 
7 Kihner-Gerth (I § 435e), and still more _ till after 300 B.c. (Meisterhans, 222). 
L. and S., seem to underestimate the extent of 9 E.g. in business letters with the sense ‘ with 
this use of iwép in the Orators. Onthe other reference to’; see Robertson, The use of iwép in 
hand of the passages cited by L. and S., in Hdt. business documents in the Papyri. Expositor Ser. 
II 123 Hude (with better MSS) reads iré, and in VIII 19, 1920, 321-7. 


1 Krebs, p. 40. 
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Hellenistic writers, ¢.g. Polybius, in whom avoidance of hiatus often determines the 
choice between tmrép and epi to denote ‘ concerning’ (Krebs, pp. 24, 26). There is 
also frequent MS variation between irép and zepi (B.-D. §§ 229, 231; Johann., 
pp. 221-2). The increasing frequency of interchange between trép and zepi' is not 
surprising, owing to their affinity in meaning, and probably also to their partial 
homophony. In this connection it is interesting to notice that a composite form 
izrepi is found in Christian inscriptions of Asia Minor and elsewhere, ¢.g. trepi evx7s 
(Ineh, vi A.D.).? 


Sa. The distinction in meaning between the gen. and acc. with dé is compared 
in Kiihner-Gerth (I, p. 485 Anmerk.) with that between per and propter; ‘did c. gen. 
bezeichnet die Wirksamkeit einer Sache oder Person unmittelbarer und starker, da 
c. acc. mittelbarer und entfernter’. In some cases the general sense of a passage 
would not be affected whether gen. or acc. were used, but it seems true to say that 
there is a different shade of meaning, a difference in point of view." For example in 
Dem. XVIII 33 pucOotra: rdv Kardrrvorov rovrovi . . . Towa’Ta mpds tas eimeiv Kal 
amayyeiAas 5? Sv aravr arwAero and 35 tives obv Hoav of Tapa TovTov Adyou TéTe pyOEvTes, 
Kat Ot’ os aravr’ amwXero; &’ dv looks at the matter from the point of view of 
purpose, 4: os of result. There is however in the Timaeus 57c an example of da 
c. gen. used in the causal sense, éca pév ody axpara Kai rpota cwpata Sia ToLovTwY aiTioV 
yeyove.* 

Eucken (p. 39) refers to Aristotle’s use of d:¢ c. acc. where in Attic the gen. would 
be expected, and quotes four examples from Méteory., De Caelo, Physics and Politics. 
But in Meteor. 366b 5 73 yap Oépos kai 6 yeypwv, TO pev Sud Tov adyov TO Se Sid THY dAEav 
Tot THY axivynoiav the force of the prep. may well be causal. Again in De Caelo 
301a 18 ov yap av ydvvaro avotnoca: Tdv ovpavdy Ex KExwpiTpevwv péev KaTacKevafwv 
gvyKkpiow S€ rowv da tHv piAornta ‘by the power of Love’ (Oxford Trans.), A. is 
referring to the cosmogony of Empedocles, and the sense may be ‘ representing the 
combination of separate bodies as the result of the action of Love.’ Similarly in 
Physics 219b 29 kai yvopipov S€ padwwra Tovr’ eotiv. Kai yap 7 Kivynots dia 7d Kevovpevov 
kat » popa dia 7d hepopevov, the acc. is apparently used to denote that the existence of rd 
kivovpevov is the efficient cause of the knowability of 7 xivyow, whereas in 219b 18 
(quoted by Eucken as parallel) rd gdepdpevov © Tiv Kivnow yvwpifoper, Td pepdpevov is 
regarded as the instrument by means of which we know. Compare also (with 
Bonitz) De An. 404a 23 éoixaou mavres vrecAnpéevar Ta pev GAAa wavTa Kier Oar dia THY 
Yoxnv, tavtnv de vd’ éavtis, where the context certainly suggests an instrumental 
force for d:é c. acc., though it is possible to suppose that the soul is regarded first as 
the efficient cause, then as the instrument. In Pol. 1263b 36 aAdAa dei rAnGos dv, 
worep eipnra: mpdorepov, Sia THv madeiay Kownv Kai piav mosey, followed by xat rov ye 
péAAovra madeiav eiodyew Kat vopifovra dia tairns ecco Oat THY ody orovdaiav . . ., ACC, 
and gen. seem to be used without distinction, and in both instances the force of the 
prep. should probably be taken as instrumental. Further examples are P.A. 696a 22 





1 In the classical period epi c. gen. is of 
course used in certain contexts in much the 
same sense as irép, ¢.g. in udxecOa wep ; in later 
Greek wepi is more widely used in this sense 
(often witha v./, iép), e.g. in the N.T. Matt. xxvi. 
28 ro alud wou... TO wepi woAdAGv éExxuvdpmevov 
[Diwép]; cf B-D.§229n.1. 

2 See H. Grégoire, Recueil des inscriptions 
grecques chrétiennes d’ Asie Mineurve, Fasc. 1, p. 4, 
No. 2; ¢f. Nos. 15, 40, and E, Nachmanson, 
Syntaktische Inschriftenstudien, Eranos IX, p. 74. 


The existence of this form does not seem to be 
noticed in any grammar or lexicon. Both iwrép 
edxfjs and wepi evx7js are common at the begin- 
ning of ex voto inscriptions. 

3 At any rate in prose; in Aeschylus, Ag. 
448, 1453 dal c. gen. may have a causal sense. 

4 The cause seems to be thought of as an 
instrument ; ¢f. Aristotle, De Part. An. 641b 16 
Tov obpavov yeyevicOa imo roavrns airias .. . kal 
elvar dca TOLaUTHy ailriay. 
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doa pn KwAveror Sia 7d wAdros, and Ath. Pol. c. 34 1 é£ararnOévros tov Sipov Sia Tovs 
wapopyicavras, where the force of did ¢. acc. seems to be at any rate not primarily 
causal, but in the former passage denotes the instrument, in the latter the 
agent, the acc. being used in both where the gen. might have been expected.1 A 
further instance of confusion is Pol. 1305a 37 ai 8 dAvyapyias peraBddrAovor did Svo 
padiora tpdorovs instead of the usual gen., as in 1314a 29 «is tpdmros 8’ od yiyvera 
gwrnpia. The causal sense is appropriate to the context, but seems precluded by the 
meaning of tpdézos. The choice of expression is probably influenced by the preceding 
words trav pév Snpoxpariov ai peraBodAai yivovra: . . . da tavras tas aitias, and is due 
to a confusion between ‘for two reasons’ and ‘in two ways’. 

It is perhaps true that in none of these passages (except the last) the ordinary 
causal sense of did c. acc. is impossible; but in some of them this sense appears a 


little forced, and in others the meaning approximates closely to the instrumental, so 
that on the whole it may be concluded that the distinction between gen. and acc. is 


wearing thin and is occasionally disregarded. 

Conversely é:a c. gen. is found where the sense ‘ owing to’, ‘ by reason of’ is to 
be expected. Examples are Phys. 208b 29 6 pév ody éors Te 6 Téros Tapa TA THpara, 
Kat Tav copa atcOnrov ev Térw, dia TovTw av Tis troAdBo, and 209b 29 Sia pev obv TovTWY 
ov povov Ti eoriv GAAG Kai €i Eoriv amopeiv avayxaiov. In each case d:a rovrwy Sums up a 
series of arguments, and should perhaps in both be regarded as equivalent to has ob 
causas. in the former passage the sense ‘ by means of’ is possible; ‘one might form 
these conceptions by means of, by passing through these arguments’, but this ex- 
planation hardly fits the second, and certainly not Pol. 1316b 14 moAAov te ovowv 
aitiav &’ Sv yiyvovra: ai peraBodAai or 1258a g de’ GAAns airias tovro ropifew Tepavra, 
since we cannot pass through a cause, because ex hypothesi we start from it. Further 
examples are Top. 100a 25 reBévrwv tivav Erepdv Te TOV Ketpevwn ef avayKns cvpPaiver Sx. 
Trav Kepéevwv, and Soph. Elench. 164b 27 6 péev yap ovAXAoyiwwpds ex Tivav éeori TeHEvToV 
dore Aéyew Erepdv Te €£ avdyKns Tov Kepevwv Oia TOV Keiévov [51d TOV Ketpevwv Om. A C]; 
cf. Rhet. 1356b 15 7d S€ twav dvrwv Erepdv te Sia tav’tTa ovpPBaivew and similarly An. 
Prior. 24b 18. So also Poet. 1449b 37 ovs dvayxn mowovs tivas elvar kata Te Td 00s Kai 
tiv Sidvorav, Sa yap Tovrwv Kai tas mpdfes eivai papev roids tivas, ‘owing to these 
qualities’; the sentence continues réuxev airia dio trav mpdfewv elvas, Sudvorav Kai 4Oos. 
Again if we compare Poet. 1447a 20 ToAAG. prpodvrai ties dreckdfovtes (ot péev Sia TEXVNS, 
ot 5¢ Ska ovvnGeias) . . . with 1451a 23 6 & “Opnpos . . . Kai rovr’ couxev Kados ideiv did 
réxvnv 7) Sua pov, it is possible, though rather forced, to suppose that A. is making a 
distinction between doing something by means of réyvy and knowing something as a 
result of réxvy ; at any rate a further comparison with Rhet. 1354a 7 ot pev eixy TavTa 
Spacrv, ot 5é dua. ovvyGevav leaves the impression that A. does not distinguish in mean- 
ing between 6a cvvyGeias and dia ovv7p Gera. 

It is clear then that the distinction between the force of gen. and acc. with dia is 
becoming blurred in Aristotle, a tendency carried further in later writers, ¢.g. 
Polybius,* and in keeping with the general process by which the fine distinctions of 
the classical period eventually become lost in the uniformity of modern Greek. 


1 In the classical period did ¢. gen. was some- Schmidd, I, p. 516.) 
times used in practically the same sense as an 3 With this causal use of dd c. gen. cf. the use 
instrumental dative; this use becomes more _ of fer in such expressions as per timorem, with 
common in Aristotle (Eucken p. 18), and still pronouns, e.g. per hoc ne . . . caperentur (Livy) 
more common in the post-classical period; cf. and, in later Latin, more freely with nouns, e.g. 
Humbert, La Disparition du Datif en Gre, pp. Amm. 14. 7. 5 per multas causas; see Stolz- 
119-124. Schmalz, Lut.-Grammatik®, p. 521, and cf, Glotta 
2 Cf. [Xen.] Cyneg. 13. 13 Bedrlous yiryvovrac kai _—I'V, pp. 278-9. 
copwrepa, d:’ of diddtouev ‘they become better * Krebs, p. 68. The Atticists are careful to 
and wiser, and we will give the reason’. Author- observe the distinction (Schmid, A/ticismus IV 
ship and date are, however, disputed (Christ- 627). 
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A further point worth noting is that did c. gen. is twice used in the Poetics, and 
perhaps in the Politics, in a sense otherwise confined to later Greek, though it is a 
natural development of the ordinary instrumental use. L. and S. (s.v. dé A III 2) 
refer to the use of dia c. gen. to denote the material out of which a thing is made, ¢.g. 
Diod. 17. 115 xatecxevafev cidwra &’ éAéhavros cai xpvoov, and refer to passages in 
Plutarch and Dion. Hal.; see also Kiihner-Gerth I 434(d).! 

The passages in Aristotle are Poetics 1451b 13 ovorioavres yap Tov pvOov dia TeV 
eixOTwv . . . ‘having constructed the plot out of probable incidents. . .’; ibid. 1462a 
16 Kai €T ov puxpdv pepos THY povortkyv. . ., O¢ hs ai Hdovai cvviorayras ‘music, which 
is an ingredient in the pleasure of the drama’; Pol. 1341b 23 riyv pév povorkny dpapev 
Sua peAorrorias kai pvOuav otvayv ‘consists of melody and rhythm’; Victorius, however, 
explains ‘ musicam exercert colique et per cantus et per numeros’; cf. (with Newman) 1324a 
15 6 Bios 6 &a Tov cvpmroditeverOar Kai Kowwveiv modews ‘the life spent in being a 
citizen.’ 

The tendency for the genitive and dative with prepositions to decrease as 
compared with the accusative is illustrated by the virtual disappearance of the gen. 
with wpés in certain authors. Compare the following figures? of cases used with mpés: 


Attic Orators. Plato. New Testament. Polybius. 
Gee. si. we Oe 117 I 3 
oo ae o> ae 229 6 210 
ASG. © 6. we S58 1946 v. numerous 3253 


So also in Aristotle for the gen. Bonitz gives only three examples from genuine 
works (Pol. 1262a 11, Probl. 870a 7, 962b 25) and one from the De Mundo. The dat. 
is still common (as in Polybius), but here too the encroachment of the acc. is illus- 
trated by a few examples of zpos c. acc. to denote position near, a use which does not 
occur in Attic except after verbs implying motion, ¢.g. xaBiferOar mpds.2 Examples 
in Aristotle are Pol. 1330a 15 Td érepov pépos THS xwWpas TO Tpds Tas éoyaTias Erepov Se 
mpos thv moAdw (cf. Plato, Laws 745c 1d mpds tH woAE pépos TH pds Tois eoydrois). 
H.A. 504b 31 €xovor mrepiyia . . . dvra mpds ta Bpdyxia. So also in Rhet. ad Alex. 
1440b 39 of pds airov is equivalent to rovs rAncviov in 14414 I. 

Examples in later Greek are numerous. So in the N.T., eg. Luke IX 41 
€ws mote Evouar mpds vas; John I 1 6 Adyos Fv wpds tov Ocdv. For examples of 
mapeivas mpos c. acc. in Polybius see Krebs, pp. 118-9. In later Greek eivas mpds te is 
used for ‘to be engaged in something’, ¢.g. Plutarch Nic. c. 5 elvas mpds Sypooias 
xpe‘as, but in Aristotle the dat. is still the only case so used. 

In Plato Phaedo 69a 7jSovas mpds ndovas. . . PoBov mpds PdBov KxaradrdXAdrrecOar 
mpos ¢. acc. is used in the sense ‘in exchange for’, like avri c. gen. This use, an 
extension of the meaning ‘ with reference to’ ‘compared with’, does not occur else- 
where before Aristotle. For Aristotle (not cited by L. and S. in this connection) 
Bonitz quotes Pol, 1257a 27 oivov mpds aitov Sidovres kai AapPBavovres and P.A. 682b 6 
baa 8 éXdrrovas Exes wodas TTNVa TavT éoTi mpds THY EAAEuwW THY Tov Todav. Add Pol. 
1257a 26 avra yap Ta xpyowa mpds avtd KataAddrrovras, and E.N. 1117b 20 rdv Biov 
mTpds pukpa Képdy KkataAAdrrovrat, So also in Theophrastus Hist. Plant. ix vi 4 
rwAr<io Oat 5¢ 7d axpartov Sis rpds dpyvpsov, and Menander ap. Diogen. Paroem. Prov. I 100 
7d mpds aras avnbev: dev Kai Mevavdpos ‘Opag evyevns ef mpds aAas nyopacpévos’. 

Reference has been made to the frequent use of prepositional periphrases, esp. 


1 Cf. Propertius IV 3. 20 et stvuxit querulas Thesaurus of Stephanus s.v, did. 
vauca per ossa tubas, This use is particularly 2 From Lutz, Lina, Regard and Krebs. 
common in technical works on medicine and 8 So also in such phrases in the Orators as 
cookery, to denote the ingredients of prescrip- dixn mpds tov wodéuapxoy ‘motion to’ is appar- 
tions etc, ; numerous examples are given in the ently implied. 
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with xard and epi, as characteristic of the Koine.! Various forms of such peri- 
phrases are also found from Herodotus onwards. Phrases of the type ra epi (xara) 
tt are fairly common in Hdt., occasionally almost equivalent to the simple noun, 
e.g. 1 186 ra wepi tHv yég@upay exexdopynto, and are often used in Thuc. in the formula 
for summing up; there are also a few instances in the Historians and Orators where 
the prepositional phrase replaces a genitive, ¢g. Hdt. 1 67 xara rdv xara Kpoioov 
xpovov, Thuc. VI 16 é&v tp car’ avrovs Biv, Dem. II 27 1a wad’ ipas éAXcippara, XIX 76 
Tov tepit Pwxéas oXEOpov (in four other passages in the same speech the gen. alone is 
used, with and without the article, ¢.g. 60 rov rwv ®. oA€Ppov). In Plato these peri- 
phrases, equivalent to a genitive or an adjective, become more frequent, esp. with 
mepi.2 It is necessary here to distinguish between the subjective and objective 
genitive, since where the latter is replaced by ¢.g. wepi c. acc. the use of the prep. is 
more natural, and is often closely akin to its use with certain verbs and adjectives, 
e.g. comovddfew repi; so Ep. VII 3254 y wepi rd rpdrrew Ta Kowa éexiOvpia, and Phaedo 
82c tov Kata Td copa exiGvpsov may be explained as ‘ desires (of the soul) concerning 
the body’ (but cf. 66c 7d capa Kai ai tovrov érvGvpiat). In an early dialogue, Phaedrus 
279A, there is an example of wepi c. acc. for a purely subjective genitive, xara tovs rept 
Avoiav Aéyous ‘the arguments of Lysias’, and in Polit. 310D ws & atvrws 7d rept THV 
avépeiav yevos Spa the prepositional phrase is equivalent to dvdpeiov yévos. In some of 
the latest works, ¢.g. Laws* and Ep. VII, instances of periphrasis are more common 
and include some of the more extreme form, e.g. Laws 6688 10, 775B 4. 

In many instances some particular reason may be given for the use of a peri- 
phrasis,* but it appears that in the Fourth Century such phrases were coming to be 
used, generally with some stylistic justification, as variants for a simple case. In 
the more severe style of the Orators the use of this idiom is restricted, but the slight 
added fullness of expression is in keeping with the amplifying tendency of Plato’s 
style. 

A tendency to use these periphrastic expressions, and in general an increase in 
the use of prepositions instead of simple cases, is noticeable in Aristotle. Phrases 
of the form ta mepi (xara) 7. are more widely used in A. than in previous writers, 
(Eucken, p. 67), and in some instances hardly add anything to the meaning of the 
simple noun, ¢.g., Rhet. 1361a 10 dco1s Ta Kata yuvaixas pavdAa, Pol, 1270b 36 exe de 
Kat Ta epi THY TOV yEepovTwY apxijv ov KaAws, The use of 7a kal’ Exacra needs no illus- 
tration. There are also many passages where epi or «ard c. acc. are equivalent to a 
simple genitive or an adjective. So Pol. 1282b 19 rots xara didogvodiav éyors ‘ philo- 
sophical distinctions’, and Top. 101a 27, 34 tas xara diAovodiav ervoripas, where the 
phrase represents an adjective. For the objective gen. compare the common phrase 
peraBoArr modcreias with Pol. 1302a 17 ai p. wepi tas woduteias, H.A. 537b 19 yever Gas p. 


1 See G. Rudberg, Ad usum circumscribentem 
praep. Graecarum adnotationes, Eranos XIX, pp. 
173 ff., where the use of epi and «ard in peri- 
phrasis in post-classical Greek is very fully 
illustrated and a number of examples from Plato 
are given, but no distinction is made between 
easier and more extreme forms of periphrasis. 
For similar uses of dd, éx and wapd see K.-G, |, 
p. 336, Anmerk. 8. 

2 wepl c. gen. is rarely so used. England (on 
Laws 685c 2) makes the distinction that epi 
c. gen. represents an objective, epi c. acc. (gener- 
ally) a possessive gen., but there are so many 
exceptions to this that the distinction does not 
seem worth making. 

3 England (in the Index to his edition s.v. 
wepl) refers to sixteen examples of epi ¢. acc. so 


used and nine of epi c. gen., but some of these, 
esp. those of the gen., may be otherwise ex- 
plained. 

 E.g. in rovs wepi Avoiay déyous, possibly (as 
was suggested by Mr. J. D. Denniston) the 
Aéyo. are personified as a sort of cortége of L.; 
the personification of \éyos is of course charac- 
teristic of Plato, ¢.g. ddagéves Adyar Phaedo g2D, 
Rep. 560c, and for a strong instance see Rep. 
503A. So possibly Laws 775B 4 Trav mepi rds 
Movcas vouwy, where euphony may have some 
influence; in Laws 668B 10 7a wepi a’rny (riv 
povetkhv) wojpara ‘its productions’ there seems 
to be no special reason, except perhaps con- 
siderations of rhythm or avoidance of hiatus ; ¢/. 
Wyse on Jsaeus I 36. 1. 
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wept 7) copa, and E.N. 1149a 25 dxpacia 4 Tov Ovpod with 1149b 19 ris wept Tov Ovpdv 
axpavias. Compare also Pol. 1264b 29 mepi re yuvatxov Kai Téxvwv Kowwwvias with 
1262b 35 wepi pev ody Tis wept ta Téxva Kal Tas yuvaixas Kowwvias Swwpis0w Tdv tpdmrov 
tovrov, where the fuller form of expression may have been thought appropriate to 
the conclusion of a section, though this would not apply to an exactly parallel 
variation of construction with xowdrns in Pol. 1274b 10 and 1266a 34. In several 
passages a prepositional phrase is found depending on ‘ goods’ or ‘ pleasures’ where 
a gen. (or an adj.) might equally well be used; so Rhet. 1391a 32 ra xara 7d copa 
ayaOd, E.N. 1098b 13 trav rept yoy Kal copa dyabdv,! 1176a 2 ai wept tiv Siudvorav 
ndovai.? For instances of periphrasis equivalent to a subjective gen. compare Pol. 
1329a 25 def tds xrjoes eivac TovTwv with a 18 tds xtnoes Sei efvas repi Trovrovs, and 
Rhet. 1366a 12 ra 70y tov woActewv With 1391b 20 wepi 8 rav Kara Tas ToAcTeias 7OGv ; 
in the last ex. an awkward series of gen. endings is avoided, as also in Pol. 1326b 34 
THS Tepit THY ovoiav evropias (cf. 1293a 3 mporddwv evropias). The same variation of 
construction is found with apyx7, e.g. compare An. Post. 71b 23 ai dpyxai oixeias tov 
Secxvupevov and 76a 17 Tas éxdorov apxas idias with An. Prior. 53a 3 Tas wept éxacrov 
apxds, Top. 101a 37 Tav Tepi ExdoTHnV ErioTHNV apxav, Iola 38 Ta oikeiwy TOV KaTa 
Thv mpoTeOeioay éxvotnpnvy apxov,® with words for ‘kingship,’ e.g. in Pol. 1313a 24 4 
mepit MoAorrovs BacrAcia is followed in the next line by 7 Aaxeda:moviwy, and in 1315b 30 
» tov Ilerparidav (rupavvis) is followed in the next sentence by % wepi ‘Iépwva xai 
TéAwva,* and with xéAAos, Pol. 1338b 1 tov rept ta cwpara KddAovs (cf. ibid. 1254b 39 
et al.), 

Further examples could be quoted from Aristotle.© These periphrastic ex- 
pressions seem to be more widely used in works of more general interest and rather 
more literary flavour, esp. the Polstics and to a rather less extent the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and in many instances their use is presumably due to considerations of style. 
It is probable, however, that the idiom was coming to be used independently of such 
considerations. In several of the examples from Aristotle there seems to be no 
special justification for it on stylistic grounds, and it is worth noting that in the 
Ath. Pol., which of all the extant works of A. shows most indications of attention to 
the existing principles of artistic composition, there are practically no instances of 
purely periphrastic expressions.© Further the frequent occurrence of these expres- 


1 Here, however, the relationship may be 3 Cf. Phys. 189b 32 ra wepl Exacrov tia and De 
thought of as local; cf. Rhet. 1360b 25 ra wept An. 42Ib1g9 TO... mi aicOdverOa tdvov ext rar 
puxiv (dyabd) xal ra év cdpan, E.E, 1218b 33 dvOpwrwy, instead of the usual gen. with dos, 
ra év TH Wuyy dya0d. In the geographical sense and on this pleonastic use of éwi see Vahlen, 
wepl ¢, acc. is often used by A. in the same con- Philologische Schriften, I 334-6. 
text and the same sense as év c. dat. ; cf. Pol. 4 Cf. Xen. Hell. V 4. 2 rhv wept Ditiwrov rupav- 
1315b 22 devrépa 5é¢ wept KépivOov % trav K. (rupay- vida, possibly influenced by ra wepi ’Apxtay ‘ the 
vis) with 1310b 26 Deldwv pev wept”"Apyos ... kal conduct of A.’, in the previous line. 

Kuwendos év Koplv@w, and again, ibid. 1341a 33 xal 5 I have not attempted in all cases to distin- 
yap év Aaxedaluou ... xai wept "A@jwas; but in guish between easier and more extreme forms of 
ps.-Ar. Mivrab. Auscult, 838a 5 év rj Kipy ry repi periphrasis ; they all in varying degrees illus- 
riw ‘Iradlay the acc. with epi replaces the trate the same tendency. The total number of 
usual gen. examples would not be great in comparison with 

2 Here also év (or émi c. gen.) might be used to the bulk of A.’s works, but Rudberg (of. cit., 
denote pleasure residing in the exercise of a pp. 177) is mistaken in stating that this usage is 
faculty ; cf. 1175b 30 ai év adrais (rais évepyelars) rare in A.; he quotes only four exx. from 
hdovai. wepl and xard are in fact used in A. to genuine works of a prepositional phrase equiva- 
express a very wide range of relationships be- lent to a gen., and adds that there are several 
tween nouns, and in many cases either could be passages where such phrases are equivalent to 
used (or replaced by a gen. or another prep.) an adjective. (Similarly from the Orators R. 
without alteration of meaning ; cf. E.N. 1175b cites only Dem. II 27, apparently regarding it as 
5 h xara Thy abdnrixhy Hdovh Thy wepl Tov Abyov a unique example). 
évépyecay POelpe, where it would be possible to 6 Except XVIII 1 rovs repli ’Avaxpéovra .. . 
make a distinction in translation, but the variety (see below on the phrase oi wepi rwa). XXVIII 
1 BeAriw rd xara TH woktrelay ‘ things went well 
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sions in Ptolemaic papyri' shows that in that period (and probably earlier) the usage 
was a popular one. Some examples are also found in the Atticists (Schmid, I 399 
III 284), but are apparently not common. : | 

In addition to these periphrastic expressions the freer use of prepositions in 
post-classical Greek is illustrated by the use of zepi c. acc. instead of the dat. with 
ovpBaivew and yiyver Oat, e.g. Polyb. I 22, 1 1d yeyovds otprrwpa rept Tov Tvalew* So 
also in Aristotle, in some of the examples of cvpBaivew repi referred to by Bonitz the 
sense ? in connection with’ shades off into the sense ‘to’; ¢.g. Pol. 1281a 36 ra 
ovpBalvovra waOn mepi tiv Yuxinv, Gen. An. 729b 23 péywrrov S& onpeiov To cvpPaivov 
wept Tas Spvias, and (in the technical sense) De An. 402a 8 Oewphoa: Kai yvovar Thy Te 
Peow ae Kat THY ovoiav, 0’ dca. cvpBEBnxe rept airny, cf. 402b 18 mpds 7d Oewppoas 
Tas alrias Tév oupBeBnkdrwv tais ovciats. In Pol. 1327b 7 riv 8 wodvavOpwriav thy 
yeyvopevny wept Tov vauTiKdv OxAov ovK avayKaiov irdpxev Tais moAEoLw' OVOev yap avdrovs 
pépos eivas Set THs wéXews, Newman takes the sense to be ‘the excessive number of 
citizens which arises in connection with the mass of trireme-oarsmen’; wepi thus 
almost comes to mean ‘on account of’. The normal meaning, however, of oAv- 
avO@pwria is ‘large population’, and in 1326a 18 ff. roAvdvOpwros is used to denote 
large population as distinguished from a large citizen body. Perhaps the phrase 
yeyvopevny . . . 6xAov is equivalent to a genitive, ‘the large numbers of the vavurixds 
oxAos need not affect the cities proper (t.e. the citizen bodies)’; cf. De Caelo 284a 33 
1) TEpt TOV Virvov yivopevy TOU Twpatos aveors ‘the bodily relaxation of sleep’, and Plato 
Ep. VII 3274 tov Oavdérov rot repi Avovicrvov yryvopevov. , 

A special instance of periphrasis is the post-classical use of the phrase oi epi 
twa. The use of of wepi teva to denote a person and his associates is well known 
eg. Thuc. VIII 63 of wepi trav Tleicavdpov rpéoBas. L.and S. add ‘later ot epi onia 
periphrastically for the person himself’? and quote examples from Plutarch, Pyrrh. 
c. 20 (though in fact the context here implies more than one person), Tim. % 13 and 
an inscription from Tarsus (II/III a.p.). Kiihner-Gerth (I § 403d) has ‘ Erst bei 
den griechischen Grammatikern bedeutet of zepi tiva eine Person allein’, As might 
be expected from his general tendency to employ periphrastic expressions, there are 
a number of examples of this usage in Polybius,‘ a good instance being XV 35, 6 
where Scipio, asked who were the greatest statesmen of past times, replied rovs epi 
AyaboxXéa Kai Atovictov rods DexeAwras.® é 

There are, however, several passages in Aristotle where of epi twa appears to 
mean no more than the person himself. These are Pol. 1305b 24 éyyiyvera: yap 
Snpaywyos Kav mavu oAtyo Gow olov év Tois tpidxovta ’AOjvynow of wept XapixrAéa ioyvoav 
TOUS TpLaKovTa SnuaywyovrTes, Kai év TOis TeTpaKxoTios Of epi Ppvvixov Tdv avTov TpdTov. 
Here the reference appears to be to Charicles and Phrynichus only. Ath. Pol. 
XVIII I tous wept 'Avaxpéovra Kai Liuwvidnv cai tovs dAAovs rountas odros iv 6 pera- 
meptropevos ‘ Anacreon and Simonides and the other poets’. More doubtful passages 
are Pol. 1312b 9 where, after describing one of the two ways by which a despotism 
may be overthrown, namely attack from without, A. continues éva 8 é£ avrjs, drav 
Ol PeETEXOVTES OTATLa(wowv, WoTep H TOV Tepi T'éAwva Kai viv 7» TOV epi Acoviorov. In the 


enough with the state’ is not purely periphras- 4 See Schweighaiiser’s Index s.v. wepi, and 
tic ; So in the other three examples, which are Krebs, pp. 5 and 113. ‘a 
instances of the common formula for summing 5 of repli rwa is also used to denote two friends 
up, ¢.g. III 5 ra pév ofv [epi] ras dpxds rovrovy or lovers, ¢.g. ot r. ’Araddvrnv,‘ A. and Melanio’. 
exe TOV Tpbmrov. Other examples are given in Kihner, Joc, cit. 
Kubring, pp. 12-15; Rossberg, pp. 11 ff., 6 The more familiar use is of course also found 
34 ff in Arist., and in Pol. 1314b 23 ph pdvor adrov 
: Further examples are given in Krebs, p.104. galveoOat iBpifovra .. . adda pend’ Adrov wndéva 
Robertson (Historical Grammar of N.T.,  rév repi abrév, the man himself is clearly con- 
p. 620) compares the vernacular ‘you all’ for a __trasted with ol repi adrév. 
single person, in the Southern States of America. 
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next sentence the former despotism is referred to as » pév T'éAwvos, and in the next 
we have Acovicuoy 5¢ Aiwv orpareioas. . . éxBarov SvepOdpn. rav repi I’. might refer 
to G. and his successors (similarly r@v wepi A. to D. and his predecessors), or to G.’s 
faction, Aristotle speaking of the ordovs now as being between factions, now between 
individuals. It is possible, however, in view of the subsequent use of proper names 
alone, that by trav wepi I. Arist. meant no more than Gelo himself. At any rate the 
hardening process into the stereotyped periphrasis of Polybius has clearly begun. 
Meteor. 342b 35 rapamrAnoiws Se rovrous Kai of repi ‘Irmoxpatny tov Xiov kai tov pabyrnyv 
avrov AioyvAov drepjvavro, rAnv ye THY Kopnv ovK €£ adTov pagvv Exe GAAG TAaVwpevov 
dua tov térov eviore AapPBave dvaxAwpévns THs huerépas SYews ... Here again the 
reference is perhaps to Hippocrates and Aeschylus alone; cf. ibid. 343a 27 et Sua tH 
avakAacw tiv Kdpnv icyovow, xaOdrep dynoiv AioyvAos xal ‘Irmoxpdrns. De Caelo 
305a 34 worepov ws "EpmredoxAjs A€éyer kai Anpoxpiros 7 ws ot eis Ta Ewimeda StaAvovtes .. « 
ot pev odv rept "EumedoxXéa cai Anpoxpitov AavOdvovow avrot atrovs. .. De Gen. et 
Corr. 314a 24 évavriws S& haivovrar Aéyovres of wept 'Avagaydpav rots wept ’EpmedoxdXea. 
Oo pev yap dno... . of S€ Tatra pev arAG. . In these two passages the meaning is 
generally taken to be ¢.g. ‘Empedocles and his disciples’, but in the former the 
parallel use of proper names alone, and in the latter the following references 6 pév 
and oi dé seem to indicate no very clear distinction in thought between ot repi twa 
and the person himself. 

In general it may be said of these passages in Aristotle that they are either 
actual instances of what is generally regarded as a later usage, or at any rate mark a 
transition stage between such instances as Thuc. VIII 63 (quoted above), where 
definite persons are referred to, and later instances where the reference is unquestion- 
ably to a single person only. : 

There is a similar passage in’ Xenophon, Mem. III v. 10 dpa Aéyes rHv TOV Gewv 
Kpiow, iv ot wept Kéxpora. &:’ dperiv éxpivav ; Marchant translates ‘the judgment which 
Cecrops delivered in his court’; perhaps the phrase of wepi K. is used with reference 
to the council of elders or princes normally consulted by a BacrAets in judicial 
matters, as ¢g. in Jl. XVIII 503 ff.; but in comparison with I i. 18 rovs audi 
OpaovAXAov, where particular colleagues are referred to, this passage clearly comes 
very near to the later use of of epi twa. Again in the N.T. John XI 19 the better 
authenticated reading is xai roAXol éx rév ‘lovdaiwy éAnAvPacay pos THV Mép0av Kat 
Mapiav, but there is a v.1. rpds tas mepi M. xat M. which is adopted by some editors 
and perhaps receives some support from the above passages in Aristotle. 


A third general tendency is towards an increase in the use of improper preposi- 
tions (t.e. adverbs and nouns used as prepositions) and of combinations of prepositions 
with adverbs. This tendency is illustrated by Aristotle’s use of eravw, vrepavu, 


UroKaTw, €ws, Pex pt. 


érdvw appears first in a few passages in Hdt., ¢.g. as adverb III 54, and as prep. 
I 179; it is also found in tmesis in I 93 éwi rod ojparos dvw. In later classical writers 
the only examples are Aristoph. Lys. 773, Birds 1126; pseudo-Dem. Epitaphios § 7 (of 
time) rarépes xal rodtwv éravw; Plato, five times, four as adverb and once as prep. 
érdvwev occurs in Thuc. II 99 as adverb, and in Plato, Tim. 454 as prep. éravwfe 
[érdvw L] is used by Eur. in Alc. 463 (lyric). ¢ravw and kindred forms are thus rare 
in the classical period, extremely rare in Attic, and, from the silence of Meisterhans 


do not occur in Attic inscriptions. 


1 See Blass-Debrunner 8§ 203, 215,216; Rader- naris §§ 1491-2; Hatzidakis, Einleitung in der 
macher, pp. 26, 55; Moulton, Prolegomena to neugriech. Grammatik, p. 213; Thumb, Handbk, 
N.T., p. 159; Wackernagel, of. cit., II, p. 158; § 158; Schmid, Atticismus IV, 625. 

Robertson, Hist. Gr. of N.T., pp. 636-7; Jan- 
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In Aristotle «rdvw is more frequent, especially as a technical term in logic, 
Bonitz gives in all twenty examples from genuine works, one as prep. of place. 
H.A. 526a 25 érdvw trav peyddwv dddvtwv, three as prep. in logical terminology, 
Top. 122a 14, 34, 36, and sixteen as adverb, three of place, one of time, and the rest 
as a logical term. To these add H.A. 496a 30 éravw 8 eiow oi dd rhs Kapdias. 
There are thus in all fifteen examples as a logical term and six in other senses. 

In post-classical period éravw becomes common both as adverb and preposition. 
It is frequent in the N.T. and LXX and sometimes in the local sense is almost 
equivalent to emi, ¢.g. Matt. V, 14 méAts érdvw dpovs xewévy. It is also very frequent in 
Hellenistic writers, ¢.g. Polybius and Diodorus (Krebs, p. 16). For the tendency for 
eri to be replaced in popular speech by éravw (mod. Gr. dmdvw eis) see Jannaris § 1491, 
Thumb, Handbook § 171, 5. 


vrepavw appears first in Aristotle, in one passage only, H.A. 513b 32 where 
Urepdvw TovTwv popiwy is the reading of all the MSS. It occurs also in the pseud.- 
Arist, De Plantis 823a 40. 

After Aristotle it becomes fairly common. In the N.T. there are three examples 
as prep. c. gen., two local (Heb. 1X, 5, Eph. IV, 10) and one of rank (Eph. I, 21); in the 
XX there are examples of the metaphorical sense, ¢.g. Deuteron. XX VI, 19 e@vac irepdv 
mavtwy tov €Ovwv. So also in later writers, ¢.g. (metaphorical) Polyb. 12. 24. 1 rév 
vrepdvw teovarpov év Tois tropvjpacw ‘ nimia copia,’ and (geographical) Diod. 2. 5. 4 
keitas vrepavw THS Evdaipovos (’ApaBias). For papyri and inscriptions cf. Preisigke, 
Worterbuch II 645, and Dittenberger, Syi/. II 591. For replacement of imép by 
vrepdvw (mod. Gr. rapdvw ard) see Jannaris § 1491. 


vroxdtw is first found in Plato, twice as a prep. c. gen. viz. Phaedo. 112D troxétw 
THs éxpons and Symp. 222E Sevpo troxatw éyov KataxXivov (222E éav ody bd Gol KataxAwy 
seems to show that the meaning is equivalent to that of v0), and once as an adverb, 
Laws 844C. wtmroxdrw6ev is used in the same sense in Laws 7618. vwroxarw is not found 
in the Attic Orators, except Hyperides,’ Euxen. 40 troxarw rapaypadew ti, Or in 
Attic inscriptions. 

For Aristotle Bonitz gives twenty examples from genuine works, adding ¢ al. 
In local sense, as an adverb, De Caelo 288a 16 €v rots troxatw (ovpavois) ‘in the lower 
spheres’, Met. 1074a 4, H.A. 526a 13, 497a 26, 612b 12, 615b 28; as a preposition, 
Meteor. 377a 4 troxatw Tov opifovros, H.A. 509b 33, 514a 29, 526a 26 et al. In many 
instances imé c. acc. is used on the same page in the same sense. In logical termin- 
ology as an adverb, opposed to érdvw, Top. 1438 21, 25, 27 Td vroxatw yévos, and 
Top. 122a 9, 14, 15, 142b 11, 14. For troxatwev Bonitz quotes P.A. 773a 22; add 
H.A. 493b 13, where the better MSS have troxdrwOev [troxatw P Dj. 


After Aristotle izroxdrw occurs ten times in the N.T. and about ninety times in 
the LXX (Johannessohn, p. 183,n. 1). Krebs (p. 17) gives several examples from 
Polybius and Diodorus. For iroxérw (mod. Gr. droxdrw amd) in later Greek see 
Jannaris § 1491. 


€ws (eiws, efos) appears in Homer as a conjunction, and this remains its only use 
throughout the classical period; the few exceptions are probably corrupt. These are 
Hdt. II 103 where éws of is the reading of P, an inferior MS, and the rest have és 4, 
which is common in Hdt.?; Thuc. III 108 where 7 payn ereAcdra ews ove has good 


1 On the language of Hyperides see U. Pohle, 2 See Stein on Hdt. I 67, and cf. Indogerm. 
Die Sprache des Rednevs Hypereides in ihven Bezie- Forsch. XXXI, p. 448 ff. &ws of is found in an 
hungen zuy Koine, and D. Gromska, De Sermone inscription from Olbia, 230 B.c. rod udpous ws ob 
Hyperidis. 6 hows 6 Lwoias (Ditt. I 496), in the N.T. acc. to 
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MS authority and is explained by Lobeck (on Phrynichus, p. 47) as rapéretve éws dye 
kal éyé éreXedra, but Classen, Stuart Jones and others are probably right in reading 
és 6yé, the reading of C (éws és FG), owing to the doubtful use of éws andjthe frequency 
of the phrase reAcvrav és in Thuc. and elsewhere. There is also an example of éws 
with an articular infinitive in a law quoted by Aeschines éws rot drorioa: I 16, and in 
a xatdXoyos in Dem. De. Cor. 262 we have éws tpiwv wAciwv, but for lateness of KaTa- 
Aoyo: etc. in Dem. see the dissertation by R. Koch, Observationes Grammaticae in 
Decreta etc. in Dem. Ovationibus. According to Meisterhans (p. 217) €ws as a preposi- 
tion is not found in Attic inscriptions. 


In Aristotle é€ws as a preposition occurs eight times in genuine works and once in 
the Rhet. ad Alex.; ¢g. Top. togb 16 €ws trav arouwy (syn. péxpt TOV ardpwv b 21) 
P.A. 668b 2 éws tov yeverOar, Rhet. ad Alex. 1424a 37 ws HPBns, and P.A. 643a 22 
H.A. 630b 27, E.N. 1173a 27, 11594 4, Met. 1050b 5. Bonitz also quotes several 
examples from the De Mundo, De Plantts and other spurious works. The only 
example of éws with another preposition in genuine works appears to be P,A. 650a 17 
éws eis THY KotAiav, Bonitz quotes two examples of éws «is from De Plantis and De 
Mirab. Auscult, 

In post-classical Greek éws is common as a preposition c. gen. and with other 
prepositions and adverbs of time and place. Inthe N.T. and LXX éws c. gen. occurs 
frequently, ¢.g. Luke X. 15 €ws ovpavov, Matt. XXVII. 45 éws dpas évérns and many 
other passages. So also Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 3. 12. 7 AoBovs éoywrpévovs ews TOU 
ivés, Polyb. 1. 18. 2 ovx avre~jecav rAnv éws axpoBoAicpov, and many other passages; 
for inscriptions cf. Ditt. I 588 éws GaAdoons (Miletus, 196 B.c.) and tid. III 972 ews 
THs exxarns Soxipacias (Lebadea, 175-2 B.c.).* 


péxpe is used throughout the classical period as a prep. c. gen., and is also used 
with adverbs in Thuc., Dem. and Plato. But instances of péxyp: with a prep. are not 
found, except Plato, Tim. 25B péxpt mpds Atyurrov and Crit, 118A péxpe pds THY 
Oddarrav. In Rep. 586A cai pexpe adr mpds Td perakd hepovrac, péxpe goes with wddAuw 
‘as far as back again.’ : 

In Aristotle péxpe with prepositions is fairly common. Bonitz gives for péxpu 
mpds De Caelo 297a 9, Meteor. 355a 6, Met. 1028b 26, four exx. from H.A., two from 
P.A., and Rhet. ad Alex. 1440b 30; pexpe cts H.A. 527a 33, 541b 10; mex pe emi 
H.A. 545b 3 péxpe emi tprerés [eri om. P D. tpeerias P D et fort. C], 546a 7 pexpe et 
tpuerés [tperovs P D]; péxpe vo H.A. 504a 1, De An. Incess, 710b 28; pexpe wepi 
Meteor. 367b 33. In all sixteen examples. 

The combination of péxps (and dxpr) with prepositions does not seem to have 
become common after Aristotle. There are a few examples in Xenophon, and also in 
Polybius and Diodorus, in both of whom, however, éws is much more often so used 
(Krebs, pp. 19, 20). There are also a few examples of pexpe with prepositions in the 


as hmid, I . 
Atticists (Schmid, 1 397) P. T. STEVENS. 
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MSS (Blass-Debrunner § 383), and the Thumb § 275). 
LXX ‘ies 3 23. 10). In later Greek it 1 Blass-Debrunner § 216; Johannessohn, pp. 


becomes more common, and survives into mod. 304-5; Krebs, p19. I wish to thank Mr. J. D. 
Greek in the contracted forms dco or &écov Denniston and Prof. A. Cameron for advice and 


(8c0), and (for ws érov) Sorov (Jannaris § 1785, criticism on several points. 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Classical Philology. XXX. 4. October, 1935. 

C. W. Mendel, Catullan Echoes in the Odes of Horace: notes about a hundred 
possible reminiscences : of these more than half come from Ixiv, which H. must have 
known well: he has several borrowings from Ixiii, a few from Ixi and Ixii and from 
xi, li and iv: most of the borrowings are in Od. 3. 27, 1. 14, 1. 4 and 1. 32. Aubrey 
Diller, Scrutiny and Appeal in Athenian Citizenship: argues against Gomme (C.P. 
29. 123) that the decree of Demophilus in 346/5 was an unprecedented measure and 
that its terms were not perpetuated by law: a single decree both provided for an 
immediate general scrutiny and inaugurated the system of particular scrutinies, in 
which the verdict was contested by appeal. N. W. de Witt, Parvesiastic Poems of 
Horace : examines Od. ii and Ep. i in the light of Philodemus’s discussion of rappycia 
as a paedeutic method: suggests that Od. iv. 12, a parrhesiastic address to Virgil, 
was transferred from bk. ii by H. himself to take the place of the propempticon (i. 3), 
when it was moved from bk. iv in view of V.’s popularity. M. J. Finkelstein 
"Epropos, NavxAnpos and KamnAos, a (sic) Prolegomena to the Study of Athenian Trade: 
detailed discussion of the connotation of the terms in 5th and 4th cent. F. Granger, 
The Emendation of Vitruvius: replies to Beeson’s criticisms (C.P. 29. 4) of his Loeb 
edition of V. C. H. Beeson, The Manuscript Problem of Vitruvius: takes up his 
challenge, with special reference to the value of Gudianus. G. W. Elderkin, Dolon’s 
Disgutse in the Rhesus (208-15): the last word of the passage, 5éAos, isa pun: the first, 
Avxeiov, is equally pointed, suggesting D.’s protector, Apollo Avxaos (cf. 224). A. D. 
Winspear on Plato, Rep. 450b 3: in xpvooxonoovras Thrasymachus neatly throws 
back at Socrates his words in 336d. W. H. Alexander on Seneca Afoc. 7. 1: ubt 
muves ferrum vodunt is not a literary reminiscence but a twist of a popular phrase— 
‘where the mice are so tough that they chew iron,’ C. H. Oldfather on Strabo 
16. 4. 10: revives Wesseling’s tpooBeBnxdrwv for mpo- and adds exx. of the special 
use of the verb. 


XXXI.1. January, 1936. 


A, Neumann, Das Augusteisch-Hadrianische Armee-Reglement und Ve getius: con- 
cludes that V. did not use the military handbook of Augustus, modified by later 
emperors, but used his Constitutiones. J. A. O. Larsen, Pertoecs in Crete: epigraphic 
evidence points to the existence of subject-communities with limited citizen-rights 
and local self-government under the control of the large cities. E. T. Sage and 
Adeline J. Wegner, Administrative Commissions and the Official Career, 218-167 B.c.: from 
examination of the lists of members of commissions which can be constructed from 
Livy concludes that provision was made both for securing continuity and experience 
and for training young aspirants to a political career. L. Pearson, Propaganda in the 
Archidamian War : attempts to elicit from Thuc. evidence of the use of defamatory 
propaganda and of the development of counter-measures: his most striking instances 
are the Alcmaeonid curse (1. 126), a cry perhaps borrowed by Sparta from Athenian 
local politics, and the story of the massacre of the Corcyraean oligarchs (4. 47-8), to 
which he finds a reply in the ‘Athenian’ and ‘Argive’ accounts of Cleomenes’ 
conduct at Argos (Hdt. 6. 78-80). R. J. Getty, The Date of Composition of the 
Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus: restates and amplifies the arguments drawn from 
i. 1-22 by W. Meerum Tervogt in 1898: the invocation is to the dead Vespasian, delubra 
is his temple begun by Titus: the poem was begun about 80 a.p. and V. F. died about 
g2/3. P. W. Harsh, Posstble Greek Background for the Word Rex as used by Plautus: 
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argues against Fraenkel that the parasite’s vex is no proof of Plautine originality and 
may be a translation of Greek uses of BaciAc’s, catpdrns, tipavvos. G. W. Elderkin, 
Xanthias and Herakles: the dxav6a of Frogs 657 is in Xanthias’ back, not in his foot (he 
is favGeis): his reference to the Diomeian festival (649) gains in point if the rites of 
Herakles transferred there from Melite included mystic flagellation. Agnes Kirsopp 
Lake, Lapis Capitolinus: suggests that the stone ascribed to the cult of Terminus was 
a pre-Etruscan aniconic representation of Jupiter and that the hole in the roof above 
it was originally made to illuminate it when it was enclosed in the cella. J. P. Cooke 
on Ovid, Met. 15. 651-2 accepts 652 as genuine and supports Schrevelius’ interpreta- 
tion: telluvis umbra is the shadow cast by the earth, well-known by O.’s time as the 
cause of night. Eva M. Sanford, Were the Hymns of Propertius Sung ?: the argu- 
ment from length loses some force in view of August., Retvact. 1. 18, where a congrega- 
tion is expected to sing a psalm of 228 verses. 


XXXI.2. April, 1936. 

H. W. Prescott, Silent Roles in Roman Comedy (I): examines the evidence for 
silent supernumeraries and discusses the use made of them. J. F. Mountford, The 
Music of Pindar’s Golden Lyric: a detailed examination of Kircher’s fragment, setting 
out the facts and the arguments for and against its genuineness. E. E. Burgiss, The 
Terminology of Witchcraft: a list (with references) of Latin terms used of witches and 
wizards and their activities. O. W. Reinmuth, Two Prefectural Edicts concerning the 
Publicant: text of Pap. Princeton A.M. 8931 (fragments of two 2nd cent. edicts deal- 
ing with ‘racketeering’ by teA@vas) with notes on readings and a very full com- 
mentary. W. K. Smith, 7he Date of the Ars Poetica: the poem was written after the 
appearance of Odes i-iii in 23 B.c. and submitted to Augustus before he left for the 
East in 22: in view of representations by Aug, it was laid aside and published, with 
a new dedication to L. Piso, some time after 13. M. Hadas, The Tradstton of a Feeble 
Jason: the Hellenistic tradition finds an artistic parallel in a 5th cent. Athenian 
crater: it may perhaps be traced in the Navrd«ria and Pindar’s picture may be 
a protest. A. Shewan, The Bow of Odysseus: replies to H. J. Rose’s criticisms in 
C.P. 29. 343- 


Hermathena. XLIX. (1935.) 

W. H. Porter, The Antecedents of the Spartan Revolution of 243 B.c., argues that 
the decline of Sparta was not due to fall in wages and rise in prices or to the intro- 
duction of a money economy, or to a slow shrinkage in the number of ‘lots,’ but 
(1) to the effects of the earthquake of 464 (Ziehen, Hermes, 68), and (2) the loss of 
Messenia after 371 B.c. A. Souter, Varia Latina, a lexicological study of a number 
of post-classical words and uses. E. H. Alton, Zemptamina Propertiana, proposes 
emendations on Prop. i 16, 42: ii 6, 12: il 7, 2: ii 28, 11: ili 7, 25: lil 7, 60: 
iv 7, 35-38: iv 9, 24: iv 9, 35. W. A. Goligher, Articles for an Attic Law Lextcon, 
has notes on dyapiov ypady: dyewpyiov Sixn: dypadiov ypady: aypaddov peraddov 
ypapiy: ddiiov ypady: dexeias dixn, R. M. Gwynn, Two Notes, proposes in 
St. Paul, Rom. xii 16, pa) ta bynAd ppovodvres GAAG Tois Tarevois gvvarayopevot, tO 
emend the last word to cvvayarwpevot. The vb. occurs in Polybius and the middle 
voice denotes reciprocity. In Wisdom of Solomon xvii 13, rdv avrdv imrvov Kowpwpevor, 
G. would read rév dvrvov trvov. W. B. Stanford, Varia, argues (1) that dAwmexia, 
baldness on the head, connects with dAdmrné in its meaning bat, cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xxix 26. (2) That Byvj,.a town in Crete, Benna in Thrace, Benacus, Alabanda, 
Bandusia, bananica, a variety of vine (Pliny, N.H. 14, 37), are connected with Old 
Irish bend-benn, Mod. ben, Weish bann, ‘ high.’ Cf. Hesych. Bavots* épy orpoyyvAa: 
(3) suggests that Hesych. dBjpe- gd should be emended to dPyda or aPeide (i.e. 
dFeiSe); cf. the Cretan aBéAvov =7Avov: (4) on Theocr. vi 15-18 argues that the 
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point of the comparison of Galatea to the thistledown lies in the tendency of 
thistledown to evade the clutch of the hand as well as to attach itself to one’s clothes, 
no matter how one tries to avoid it. H. W. Parke, Pausanias’ Description of the 
Temple of Delphi, argues from occurrence of Oedaa 8 dy twice in a single 
chapter (x, 29, 2 and 4), though nowhere else in the work, that Paus. had not 
himself seen the objects in question. P. brings evidence to show that the temple 
was never open except after sacrifice to those consulting the oracle. M. Esposito, 
Latin Learning and Literature in Medteval Iveland—iv, argues that the Vita Prima (or 
Vita Tertta) Brigtdae is a composition either of Ultan or of Aileran, and therefore 
the earliest hagiographical monument compiled in Ireland (c. 650) that has come 
down to us in its original form and in sound MS. tradition. He gives a description 
of the MSS. of the Vita. F.R.M. Hitchcock, On Tac. Ann. xv 44, ‘indicio eorum 
multitudo (Christianorum) haud proinde in crimine incendii quam odio humani generis 
convicti sunt,’ after an examination of all passages in Tac. where (a) odium w. gen. 
and (b) humanum genus occur, concludes that Tac. here refers to the odium felt by the 
humanum genus against the Christians. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. XI. 6. 1935. 

H. Preisker, Jesus und das Urchristentum. Emphasizes the dynamic features 
which distinguish the earliest Christianity from Judaism and Hellenistic mystery- 
cults. 


XII. 1. 1936. 
H. Ridiger, Hovaz als Romer. Lucid rehandling of a familiar theme. 
XII. 2. 1936. 


K. Olzscha, Die Sprache dev Etvusker, Probleme und neue Wege dev Deutung. 
Renewed examination of the Agram roll, in combination with other evidence, has 
made it possible to translate considerable consecutive passages, which follow the 
known arrangement of formal prayers, and thus to establish the existence in the 
language both of an Indogermanic stratum and of a stratum resembling Basque and 
some Caucasian speeches. H. Oppermann, Die Bevilkerungspolitik des Augustus. 
Deals chiefly with the efforts made by Augustus to preserve and utilize the traditional 
predominance of the Italian upper classes. 


Philologus. XC (N.F. XLIV) 3. 1935. 

K. Barwick, Hovaz Carm. I, 2 und Vergil. (1) The omens of ll. 1-20 are those 
of 44 B.c. The Ode is a prayer to Augustus not to resign control. (2) H. had in 
mind Verg. G. I. 463 sqq. (3) The Civil War (scelus 29) was brought on by Rome’s 
moral degeneration (cf. I. 24, III. 24). F. Klingner, Hovazerklavungen. (1) Sat 1. 6. 
Relations between H. and Maecenas are grounded in their similar moral outlook. 
(2) Detects a unity in C. II. 6 unobserved by the editors. (3) Analyses C. I. 17. 
K. Latte, Emme Ode des Hovaz (11. 16). Discusses H’s. word-painting and sequence of 
thought. J. Stroux, Valerius Flaccus und Hovaz. (1) Some verbal reminiscences of 
H.in V. F. (2) Compares the preliminaries to the voyage in V. F. and Ap. Rhod. 
V. F. conforms to taste of Augustan epic writers, esp. in motivation. (3) Compares 
speeches of Teucer (C. I. 7) and Jason (V. F. I. 241 sqq.) (4) Discusses H.’s 
debt to the Greek lyric poets in Epode 13. G. Jachmann, Calabrae Ptendes. 
C. IV. 8 15-19 are interpolated by someone who thought mention of Scipio required 
by Calabrae Prerides (cf. Ov. A.A. III. 409-10). Discusses other interpolations in 
middle of a line. R. Helm, Reden in den Oden des Hovaz. H. inserts long speeches in 
epic or dithyrambic manner (esp. cf. Bacchylides) without endangering lyrical unity. 
U. Knoche, Hovazens satirische Gesprachsfihrung. Shows how transitions of thought 
in S. I. 4 and elsewhere are often made from a single word. MiszEL_Le: G, Carlsson, 
Hovaz C.I. 31,17. Pavatis=t£s quae in promptu sunt. 
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